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DAKOTA AT WAR 

ARTHUR PEARCY 

More than 45 years after the prototype of 
the DC-3 first flew, many military air arms 
still use the Dakota and freight companies 
also use it or its derivatives for their work. 
The aircraft led a diverse war which is well 
covered in this evocative tribute by the 
historian known for his unrivalled 
knowledge of the aircraft. 

114"x84" 128pp 240 illus 


NORMALLY: £9.95 


Offered at: £4.50 


FLEET AIR ARM 


AT WAR 

R. STURTIVANT 

Superbly illustrated with over 200 
photographs, many previously 
unpublished, the Fleet Air Arm’s wartime 
story is told here from the many 
viewpoints of the people who served in it. 
A nostalic reminder for some and an 
insight for others. 

114"x84"” 144pp 230 illus 


NORMALLY: £8.95 


Offered at: £4.50 


HELICOPTERS 
OF THE 
WORLD 


M. J. H. TAYLOR 
The helicopter has become 
indispensable to the aviation scene 
in the decades since World War II, 
with an increased variety of roles, 
proving more adaptable and 
cheaper to run. This excellent book 
has captured the success of the 
helicopter in the world of aviation, 
and depicts it splendidly in words 
and photographs. 
84"x5}" 112pp 210 illus 
NORMALLY £9.95 


Offered at: £2.50 


Limited Offer — ORDER NOW 


COASTAL 
COMMAND AT 
WAR 


CHAZ BOWYER 
For the largely unsung ‘aces’ of Coastal 
Command the war was long, tedious and 
less dramatic but their contribution to the 
Allied success was vital as any. Their 
struggles against the U-Boats to keep the 
sea lanes safe was one of the major aspects 
of the war. Their story is told in this highly 
illustrated volume. 
114"x84" 160pp 230 photographs 
NORMALLY: £6.95 


Offered at: £3.50 


FIGHTER 
SQUADRON AT 
WAR 


A. BROOKES 

There have been many accounts of the air 
war between 1939 and 1945 but seldom 
has the story of a complete squadron been 
told. How and where did it operate? What 
was life like, before, during and after 
flights? What did the ground-based 
back-up involve? All is revealed within this 
volume. 

114"x8L" 144pp Over 200 illus 


NORMALLY: £9.95 


Offered at: £4.50 


PLEASE Note: The books at discount prices are limited exhibition and shop-soiled stock and are only available through 


the Mail Order Department 


A complete range of lan Allan publications is available at the lan Allan Book Centre, 22 Birmingham Shopping Centre, Birmingham; 
and at David & Charles Bookshop, 36 Chiltern Street, London W1M 1PH; through our Mail Order Dept, or by calling at our Offices at 
Terminal House, Shepperton, Middlesex during normal office hours 09.00-17.30hrs Monday to Friday. 


TVA mio) | MAIL ORDER SERVICE - SHEPPERTON TW17 8AS ORDER BY 


Barclaycard, Access, pF 
Trustcard and Book EN 
Tokens Accepted = 


530 


OR ORDER BY PHONE 
Barclaycard, Trustcard, Access holders phone Walton-on-Thames 
(0932) 241534 for 24hrs a day, 7 days a week service. 


GIROBANK 
Make out a transfer to account 
No 302 4156 with order 
details on the back. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES 
AVIATION SOCIETY 


Subscribe to Air-Strip, the well known journal of 
the Midland Counties Aviation Society and enjoy 
these benefits: 


1. TWELVE ISSUES OF AIR-STRIP — a monthly 
illustrated journal averaging 40 pages including compre- 
hensive Midland Civil News, Military Magazine, Airlines 
and Airliner News, US Military News, Airways, photo 
pages, historical features, overseas reports, balloons, new 
registrations, articles, etc. 

2. REGULAR SOCIAL MEETINGS — are held each 
month in both the East and West Midlands with guest 
speakers, films, slides and competitions. 

3. SALES DEPARTMENT — selling a range of aviation 
books to members at a discounted price. Our Airport 
Timetables UK 1985 is likely to be in great demand. 
Members will receive advance notification of the publica- 
tion date and price. 

4. VISITS TO AVIATION ESTABLISHMENTS — a 
programme of visits to civil and military establishments 
will be undertaken during 1985, full details will appear in 
Air-Strip. 

Nearly 800 members currently enjoy these benefits and 
we would be pleased if you joined them. The subscription 
for 1985 is only £7.25. 


Please send cheque/postal order to: 
Hon Registrar MCAS 
113 Ferndown Road, Solihull 
West Midlands B91 2AX (ret ai 12/84) 


The Batth of Britain Memorial Fight 
Calendar 1985 


P AE cid k pi these historic aircraft 
pepeni ieas peepi ial light. 
Each copy is autographed by current aircrew 
Every print measures 11” ie Re alee 
‘0 obtain a copy earls aie complete the | post 
myr orders payable to Crosswind Calendars to the address below. 


[ To: Crosswind Calendars P.O. Bot 76, Banbury, Oxon. OX16 8TN. 
Please send me...... copy/copies of the 1985 Battle of Britain Memorial Flight 
| 50 each including V.A.T. Cheques or postal ordersmade | 
payable to Crosswind Calendars. 
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AEROPRINT 


* SCOTLAND: May 4-6th (BH) inc Aberdeen, est £60. 
* EUROPEAN CAPITALS: April 3-8th, est £125 inc. Oo 
Frankfurt-Amsterdam-Luxembourg-Brussels-Koln 
* JERSEY AIR RALLY/LIBERATION DAY DC 3 Flights: 
May 4 & 9th 
* PARIS AIRSHOW: May 30-June 9th from £36 
Weekend, 1, 2, 3, & 10 day Air & Coach Tours. Hotel at DE GAULLE 
& ORLY Airports overlooking Term/Apron 
* RAMSTEIN USAF Openhouse/FRANFURT Weekender (July) R 
* SCANDINAVIA: Finland-Norway-Sweden-Denmark 
Aug 16-26th, est £280 over 30 airfields/Mus/Fact inc Copenhagen- S 


Oslo-Helsinki-Stockholm 
* USA WESTCOASTER: 1-17th Oct Flying CP Air inc 
Edwards, March, Luke, Williams, El Toro, Nellis (Gunsmoke '85) 
 Davis-Monthan AFB, Chandler, Marana 
Mojave, Mesa, Chino, Van Nuys, Flying L1049 Const-Tri Motor-PSA 
Rover (HS 146) & much more 
Phoenix, Tucson, LA, Seattle, Vancouver, Las Vegas, plus McDonnell 
& Boeing Factories£ 960 
* DUTCH-FRENCH Airforce shows TBA (weekenders) 


SAE: 14 Kenilworth Drive, EASTLEIGH, Hants (Al) 


AERO BGDKS 


The Post Office 
Stratton Audley 
Nr Bicester * New and Secondhand 
Aviation Books — 


send for lists 


Oxfordshire, OX6 9BA 


* Mastercard/Visa/ 
Access accepted 


* Discounts on certain 
books 


* Books traced and 
wants searched for 
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ANNUAL 1985 


Edited by PETER R. MARCH 


This Annual appeals to a wide 

spectrum of interests represented ANI 

by aviation enthusiasts — from Edited by Peter 1985 
veteran aircrew to airshow i 
visitors, from historians to aircraft 

spotters. Its use of a broad range 

of articles and photo features 

ensures the quality of the monthly 

magazine is carried on into the 

Annual, with the 1985 edition 

showing typical variety with 

stories and pictures covering civil 

and military aircraft operations, 

from preserved types to modern 

ones. 


94"x6}" c180 illus inc colour £4.95 
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A complete range of lan Allan publications is available at the lan Allan Book 
Centre, 22 Birmingham Shopping Centre, Birmingham; and at David & Charles 
Bookshop, 36 Chiltern Street, London W1M 1PH; through our Mail Order Dept, or 
by calling at our Offices at Terminal House, Shepperton, Middlesex during normal 
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Cover: 

This beautifully kept Junkers W-34, CF-ATF, is 
one of the star exhibits of Canada’s National 
Aviation Museum (see pages 542-546, this 
issue). The Junkers saw service in Canada for 
over 30 years and was donated to the museum 
in 1962. Photo: Graham Finch 


Frontispiece: 

Despite being the largest aircraft in the 
Farnborough 1984 flying display, the Airbus 
Industrie Airbus A300-600 showed a lively 
performance, as evidenced by this take-off 
shot. The A300-600 has typical seating for 
267-285 passengers and is currently in 
service with Saudia (the variant’s launch 
customer) and Kuwait Airways and is on order 
with Thai Airways International 
Photo: Allan Burney 


Price increase 

We regret that from the January 1985 issue, the cover 
price of Aircraft Ilustrated will be increased to 9Sp. 
This has become inevitable in the face of rising costs; 
paper prices have been — and continue to be — subject 
to substantial increases, something that has been made 
more difficult by the falling value of the pound. 
Overheads also continue to rise. Even so, we have 
maintained the price of Aircraft Illustrated since 
September 1983. 


Editorial Contributions 


The Editor is pleased to receive contributions to 
Aircraft Mustrated in the form of articles, news 
stories, 


prints and colour transparencies). Items accepted 
will be retained and paid for at standa; 

publication; submissions that cannot be used will be 
returned if accompanied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Contributors of photographs are requested 
to ensure that their names, addresses and details of 
the photo subjects are included on the reverse of 


own risk; lan Allan Ltd cannot be held responsible for 
loss or damage howsoever caused. 
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Paul Humphreys 


Sale of the Century 

According to the investment experts and money 
market analysts, nostalgia is proving to be 
something of a growth industry. They quote the 
popular fad of collecting anything to do with pop 
stars and the groups of the swinging sixties, and 
even later years. 

They've coined a descriptive phrase for it ‘rock 
and roll memorabilia’. The surprising thing about 
this is ‘the surprise’ of these experts in 
‘discovering’ the important place which nostalgia 
holds in commerce. One has only to flick to the 
advertising pages of Aircraft Illustrated to see the 
wealth of books which depend upon nostalgia for 
their sales success. Photographers, artists, model 
makers, even tour operators have long known of 
our love for the past in aviation and all do their best 
to meet our individual and collective needs and 
desires in this respect. Although this may be an 
off-beat subject, the auctioneers take it seriously. 

Sothebys has held a number of sales devoted to 
instruments, clothes and original manuscripts 
which belonged to pop stars. Christies, on the other 
hand, appear to have cornered the market in the 
ultimate in aviation nostalgia and memorabilia; 
vintage aircraft. 

In this column (Aug 84, page 341) | referred to the 
sale, not only of used modern aircraft but also to 
the break up and sale of collections of vintage and 
— occasionally — historic aeroplanes in recent 
years. Most recently at Duxford, the Hon Patrick 
Lindsay, Christie's man-about-the sky and himself 
a keen and accomplished pilot of mature aircraft, 
was involved with yet another sale of some 25 such 
aircraft of which a Spitfire XI was the star 
attraction. The highest bid for it was £320,000 but 
the Spit's owner decided to hang on to it to see if he 
could get a better deal elsewhere. He has. If you 
had tootled down to Vickers Supermarine in 1942 
and offered them a similar sum they would have 
wrapped up 64 Spitfires for you there and then. 
Probably have thrown in another one if you'd paid 
cash and taken delivery at the factory gates. 

The Spitfire’s more modern counterpart, a 
Venom of 1958 vintage, only managed to add 10 
grand to its vendor's coffers, but a 1944 Ranger- 
engined Argus cost its new owner £8,000 while a 
1942 Stearman Kaydet went for £24,000. You'll see 
itin a new film entitled ‘The Aviator’ which co-stars 
Christopher Reeve. Quite a team. 

Of course, old aeroplanes are rather more 
difficult to sell than, say, Elton John’s old upright 
piano with a psychadelic paint job, so the number 
of genuine buyers at the Christie's sale appeared to 
be disappointingly small. This must make the 
business, from an investor's point of view, a bit 
‘iffy’. So let's raise our glasses not solely to 
Christies but to those chaps who fork out a lot of 
money to buy these flying machines, and quite a lot 
more to keep them flying for our delight and 
pleasure. 


Darting about 


There can be few aero-engines which have had 
such a long, successful operating life or have been 
so regularly improved as the Rolls-Royce Dart 
turboprop. First test runs were back in 1951 when 
this splendid power unit delivered about 1,000shp. 
Today the Dart Mk 552 embodies what has been 
described as ‘the greatest single development in 
the Dart family history’. Bearing in mind the 
enormous advances which have been made by 
Rolls-Royce in gas turbine technology during the 
last 40 years, this latest leap forward must, surely, 
be something worth examining. And itis. 

The improvements stem from a clever re-design 
of the compressor system yielding more than 5% 
greater efficiency, and the re-matching of the 
turbine — the red-hot windmill — to take 
advantage of this up-front improvement and to 
retain its own efficiency. All this was achieved at 
reduced turbine temperatures by the Rolls-Royce 
wizards and without any change in the Dart’s 
overall dimensions. 

These Dart improvements increase the dry 
power (that’s without water/methanol injection) by 
about 300shp which makes possible take-offs in 
high temperature conditions which have 
previously needed a shot of the wet stuff. Where 
the Dart has to resort to a little ‘mainlining’ — in 
desert and other high ambient temperatures or on 
short runways — then the amount of water/ 
methanol is considerably reduced 

The story doesn’t end there; the Mk 552 also 
offers a decrease in fuel burn of some 10%, and 
users of earlier Dart RDa7 engines will be able to 
modify them to take advantage of all these 
benefits. Their maintenance costs will be cut too, 
because of the lower turbine operating 
temperatures. That's music to the ears of the 
operators of aircraft like the BAe748, Friendship 
and Viscount who want to keep their aircraft 
profitable and in the face of increasing fuel costs. 
Where would we be without the wizards of Derby 
and their water/methanol cooled slide-rules. 


There's nothing new . . . 


Glancing through an aviation magazine published 
in Switzerland, the caption beneath a photograph 
of what at first, appeared to be a short/medium 
range twin-jet passenger aircraft, caught the eye 
‘The SRA-1 is derived from the Gulfstream 
Aerospace G111 and is designed to be a 
surveillance, reconnaissance and maritime patrol 
aircraft.” 

Now the designation ‘SRA-1’ used to mean only 
one thing to your man. Saunders Roe’s unique little 
twin-jet fighter flying boat which gained public 
acclaim when its pilot, the famed Geoffrey Tyson, 
flew it across the Farnborough scene at about 50ft 
altitude. Inverted! But that was back in 1948 and 
things have changed a little bit since then. Even the 
Gulfstream Aerospace G111's predecessors used 
to be called Grumman Gulfstreams; and they did 
carry passengers. 

Happy Christmas, if we don’t meet before then 
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Freelance first 
flight... 


Britain's newest four-seat light aircraft, the 
NACI Freelance designed by Desmond Nor- 
man, made its maiden flight at the Isle of Wight 
Airport, Sandown, 29 September. The designer, 
accompanied on the 65min flight by NDN 
Aircraft’s chief aerodynamicist Anthony Brown, 
was delighted with the Freelance’s performance. 
‘It flew beautifully and gave every indication 
that it will live up to its estimated performance 
figures’ he said. Test pilot Peter Phillips then 
took the aircraft up for 35min and a third 95min 
flight was subsequently made. 

The Freelance has a 180hp Lycoming engine 
and scores over its main competitors by having 
high wings which can be folded back in only 
30sec from engine shutdown, enabling it to be 
housed in a space of 4m wide by 9m long. This i 


Above: 

The prototype four-seat NAC1 Freelance 
photographed during an early test flight and 
carrying an appropriate registration. 

Photo: NDN Aircraft 


likely to reduce hangarage charges by at least 
50% per annum. 

A glider towing hook is fitted as standard and 
the cabin interior can carry a specially designed 
stretcher with attendant or four parachu! n 
addition to the pilot. In the latter role a sliding 
door will be fitted. As an agricultural aircraft, 
the Freelance can carry a detachable 100 US 
gallon spray tank with a boom and nozzle 
beneath the fuselage or Micronair atomiser rigs. 

NDN will try to achieve a special category C 
of A as quickly as possible to enable the 
Freelance to be shown to UK flying clubs. 
Delivery of certificated aircraft is scheduled for 
spring 1986. 
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. . . and last Trislander 
delivery 


On 27 September the last Pilatus Britten- 
Norman Trislander was delivered to the Bots- 
wana Defence Force in a ceremony at PB-N’s 
factory at Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 

Deliveries of Islanders and Trislanders to date 
have exceeded 1,040; four piston Islanders have 
recently been ordered by the US distributor 
Jonas Aircraft of New York for delivery in 
November and December. Total sales through 
Jonas number more than 300. Other recent 
deliveries of piston Islanders have included 
single examples to Hawker Pacific in Australia 
in June and Air Inter Gabon in August. 


Rolls-Royce news 


The US Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) has certified the Rolls-Royce RB211- 
535E4 engine for use on, the 757. The new 
40,100Ib-thrust -535E4 offers improved fuel 
efficiency over the -535C engines which power 
757s now in service with five airlines. The 
approval follows an extensive 356-flight-hour 
programme completed on an Eastern Airlines 
757. Flight testing, which was completed on 
schedule, included engine operating characteris- 
tics, in-flight starts and general performance. 
Flight deck electronics/engine compatibility tests 
also were accomplished. 

Eastern Airlines, which presently operates 15 
of the RB211-535C-powered 757s, took delivery 
in October of the initial -535E4-engined twinjet. 
Eastern’s current 757 fleet along with Monarch 
Airlines’ twinjets will be retrofitted with the new 
Rolls-Royce powerplants at a future date. 
© Rolls-Royce has received an order worth £40 
million from Cathay Pacific Airways. It covers 
the supply of RB211 engines and spares. The 
spares will be used for the airline’s fleet of 
Lockheed TriStar and Boeing 747 airliners. The 
engines which will be supplied are RB211-524C 
turbofans of 51,500Ib thrust. 
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| Raed sae SEC | 
Management and North 
Scottish Bonded 


Management Aviation Ltd and its wholly owned 
subsidiary North Scottish Helicopters are to 
operate under a new identity — Bond Heli- 
copters Ltd — it was announced on 27 Sep- 
tember. 

North Scottish Helicopters is based at Dyce 
Airport, Aberdeen, and operates also out of 
Peterhead, Sumburgh in the Shetlands and 
Plockton in the West Highlands whilst Manage- 
ment Aviation has its HQ at Bourn Airfield in 
Cambridge and further bases at North Denes 
Airfield in Great Yarmouth, Strubby in Lincs 
and at Blackpool Airport. 

Commenting on the name change, Keith 
Jones, group chairman, said ‘Management Avi- 
ation and North Scottish Helicopters have oper- 
ated side-by-side, as separate divisions of the 
same organisation, for 12 years. Our new 
identity reflects an increasing need to consoli- 
date all these years of experience under a single 
corporate banner’. 


Bond Helicopters Limited, named after the 
late David Bond who founded the company 23 
years ago, becomes the third largest helicopter 
operator in the UK, with the widest range of 
helicopter types and the largest number of 
operational bases. The company also becomes 
the UK’s only operator of lighthouse and light 
vessel relief and supply. It is one of only two 
profitable helicopter operators in the North Sea 
and this year the company will turn over in 
excess of £20 million with profits of approxi- 
mately £1.5 million. 

Bond Helicopters also announced on 27 Sep- 
tember its intention to purchase eight new 
helicopters from Aerospatiale, an investment 
valued at around £20million, with the option of 
also purchasing a further eight aircraft. The 
order will be for four Super Puma AS332L and 
four Dauphin SA365N new-technology heli- 
copters, to be delivered between early 1985 and 
the middle of 1986. 

The addition of these aircraft will bring Bond 
Helicopters’ total fleet to 51 with the offshore 
fleet comprising 11 Bolkow Bol0SDs, five 
Sikorsky S-76s, eight SA365Cs, eight SA36SNs 
and 10 Super Puma AS332Ls and the aerial 
work fleet comprising six Hughes 500Ds and 
three Hiller 12Es. 
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STOL F-15 to be 
developed 
An ʻa 


anced technology’ version of the US Air 


landing and new manoeuvring abilities will be 
developed and flight tested for the US Air Force 
Wright Aeronautical Laboratories by McDon- 
nell Douglas. An F-15 demonstrator aircraft 
fitted with movable canards and thrust directing 
engine nozzles is scheduled for flight testing by 
1988. 

The canards, short wings located on the 
forward fuselage, will increase the aircraft's 
lifting power and reduce drag. The rectangular 
exhaust nozzles will vector engine thrust during 
take-off and in-flight manoeuvres and will 
reverse thrust to shorten the landing roll. The 
new design was proposed last November in 
response to a September 1983 Air Force request 
and will give the F-15 greater manoeuvrability, 
as well as the ability to operate from runways 
shortened by enemy attack. 


Right: 

An artist's impression of the STOL variant of 
the F-15 Eagle being developed by McDonnell 
Douglas under a US Air Force contract. The 
demonstrator aircraft is scheduled to be 
ready for flight testing by 1988. 

Photo: McDonnell Douglas 


Cessna backs UK 
training 


A new flying training scheme and supporting 
finance package, which could provide Britain's 
private flying schools and clubs with a 
increase in annual training revenues, has been 
announced by Cessna Aircraft company of 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Cessna unching a new training programme 
approved by the British Civil Aviation Author- 
ity, together with a student loan package 
arranged in conjunction with Mercantile Credit. 
The new programme has been developed by the 
company from its successful Cessna Pilot Centre 
(CPC) training scheme, derivatives of which are 
already in use in 30 countries around the world 
including most major Western European avi- 
ation countries. It is specifically designed to help 
flying schools stabilise their operating costs, 
reduce trainee drop-out, and encourage newly 
qualified private pilots to continue their training 
to higher ratings — features which the company 
believes can result in £1.5 million in extra 
training revenue for British schools whose cur- 
rent annual turnover is estimated at around £6 
million. 

The Cessna programme is a fully integrated 
theoreticaV/practical course employing audio- 
visual training techniques. It enables flying clubs 
and schools to make full use of available 
instructor capability and permits students to 
learn on the ground what they will develop as a 
skill in the air. 
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Right: 

The Avtek 400, a new business plane 
constructed of high-strength plastics, made 
its maiden flight on 20 September at 
Camarillo, Ca. The Avtek 400, which features 
a canard mounted forward of the main wing, 
will fly four-five passengers 2,400 

speeds of up to 425mph. McAI 
has been appointed Regional Distributor for 
the aircraft throughout Europe and the Middle 


scheduled to begin in 1986. 
DECEMBER 1984 


Five grand Boeing 


The announcement on 3 October that Varig is to 
acquire two 747-300 Combis brought total jet- 


liner orders to 5. 
Airplane Co! N 

The Bra International airline will receive 
the two extended-upper-deck 747s in December 
1985. No purchase price was announced. Varig, 
which already operates three 747-200 Combis on 
its international routes from Br: said that 
engine selection would be made later. 

Boeing's 5,001 orders were received since the 
first 707s were purchased on 13 October 1955. 
This means the firm has sold an average of 172 
jet airliners per year over the past three decades. 
Making up the total are 982 707s, 1,831, 727s, 
1,224 737s, 637 747s, 139 757s and 188 767s. 


001 for the Boeing Commercial 


© Following the announcement that Texas Air 
Corporation has ordered 24 Boeing 737-300s and 
taken options on 21 it was also revealed (on 
10 October) that Continental Airlines, a 
majority-owned subsidiary of Texas Air, is 
embarking on a long-term plan to upgrade its 
fleet by leasing 737-300s from Texas Air. Con- 
tinental based in Houston, Tx also has an option 
to lease or acquire 18 additional 737-300s from 
its parent firm. Deliveries of the aircraft are 
scheduled to begin in June 1985 and continue 
through mid-1986. Value of the transaction is 
600 million dollars, 

Texas Air has agreed to provide a minimum of 
12 and up to 18 of th t (on firm order) 
together with 12 option ft to Continental 
Airlines. The airline also intends to make the 
other 737-300s available to its subsidiaries, 
including New York Air, or its aircraft leasing 
division. 


French photo news 


Right: 

The ATR42 regional transport aircraft 

di ed by Aerospatiale and Aeritalia made 
its maiden flight on 16 August 1984. The new 
42-50 seat airliner is powered by two Pratt & 
Whitney PW120s. 


Below right: 

An impressive line-up of French AF Mirage 
2000s at Dijon Air Base. The service put the 
Mirage 2000 in to operational on 

2July. Photos: GIFAS 
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300 Hawks for US Navy 


The US Navy has awarded McDonnell Douglas 
Corporation and its partners British Aerospace, 
Sperry Corporation and Rolls-Royce, a contract 
valued at US $438 million to begin Full Scale 
Development on the T-45A Training System. 

The T-45A TS is a jet pilot training system 
designed to train 600 US Naval aviators annually 
for carrier-based fighter, and US Marine Corps 
attack squadrons. 

This significant award follows extensive stu- 
dies of the training system, a derivative of the 
BAe Hawk, Sperry simulators, the Rolls-Royce 
Adour engine and Integrated Logistic Support. 
‘The contract is the in which a US service has 
procured a complete training system through a 
single prime contractor. To meet this US Navy 
training requirement, 300 T-45As are planned 
with joint production by McDonnell Douglas 
and British Aeros , with final assembly in 
Long Beach, Californi 

The McDonnell Douglas team proposal, pro- 
vides a total integrated training system package 
composed of five elements; the T-45A Hawk, a 
suite of modern flight simulators, computer 
aided academic instruction, logistic support and 
a computer-based training integration system. 

Under the terms of the contract, two test 
aircraft are to be built commencing in late 1985 
with first flight scheduled for late 1987. McDon- 
nell Douglas and British Aerospace are 
modifying the Hawk design to make the plane 
capable of aircraft carrier operations. The 
changes include a dual-wheel nose landing gear 
and catapult bar, strengthened main landing 
gear, a tail hook to catch carrier-deck arresting 
cables, relocated speed brakes and general 
structural strengthening. Present plans call for 
work to begin on the first 12 production aircraft, 
along with the associated ground training sys 
tems, scheduled to be in operation with the US 
Navy in 1990 at NAS Kingsville, Tx. 


Phantom F3s in RAF 


service 


The first McDonnell Douglas F-4J (UK) Phan- 
toms have now been delivered to their opera- 
tional station at RAF Wattisham near Ipswich in 
Suffolk, and the RAF squadron to fly them is 
now reformed. 

Fifteen F-4Js have been ordered for the RAF 
from the US Navy, their previous operators, and 
will be flown by their new owners in the air 
defence of the UK. 

Last disbanded in 1971, No 74 (F) 
Squadron was reformed to fly the F-4J (desig- 
nated Phantom F3 in RAF service) on 31 July — 
1984, and there was a special inauguration 
ceremoney at RAF Wattisham on 19 October 
1984. The Squadron has enjoyed a long and 
proud career during which its aircrew have flown 
many fighter aircraft types including the SESa, 
Hurricane, Spitfire, Hunter and Lightning. A 
photo-report on the unit and its new aircraft will 
be featured next month. 
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RAF recaptures 
Fincastle Trophy 


The RAF has won the coveted 1984 Fincastle 
Trophy awarded annually for expertise in air- 
borne anti-submarine warfare. A 14-man crew 
from No 42 Squadron equipped with Nimrod 
MR2s beat cri from Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand in the gruelling day and night 
marathon. 

The competition was held at RAAF Edin- 
burgh near Adelaide in South Australia between 
1-6 October. The victory achieved by No 42 
Squadron based at RAF St Mawgan in Cornwall 
will bring the Trophy to Britain from New 
Zealand, last year’s winners. 

The competition challenged the rival aircrews 
to detect, classify and ‘attack’ a submarine in 
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separate sorties by day and night. The compe- 
tition area comprised no less than 5,000 square 
miles of the Indian Ocean. An international 
committee consisting of officers of the four 
competing nations provided impartial observers 
on every aircraft and submarine sortie 
throughout the competition to ensure rigid 
adherence to the exacting rules. The RAF 
aircrew captain, Fl Lt Nick Jones, received the 
Fincastle Trophy on behalf of the RAF on 
8 October. 

First competed for in 1961, the Fincastle 
Trophy was founded by the late Mr and Mrs 
Aird Whyte in memory of their son, Sergeant 
Nairn Fincastle Aird Whyte, who was killed in 
action in 1943 while serving as a gunner with 
RAF Coastal Command. The last occasion on 
which the RAF won the Trophy was in 1977 
when the Competition was also held in Aus- 
tralia. 


insufficient height left to enable completion of the drills 


abandonment as the aircraft approached high ground. 
‘The student was unhurt but the instructor sustained a 
compression fracture of the spine. The aircraft crashed 
near the top of a small moorland hill, bursting into 
flames on impact. 

Cause: The cause of the accident was assessed as 
damage to the engine intakes by bird impacts, by bird 
Lica te aeration eee 
Tt was judged that the damage would 


height and speed to attempt to clear the stall, and with 
no suitable area in which to land, the crew had no 
option but to abandon the aircraft. 
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@ The BAe 125 business jet has now earned well 
over £1,000 million in export earnings at 1984 
prices since deli commenced in 1963. To 
date 596 BAe 125s have been sold in 34 coun- 
tries making it the best selling British jet 
transport of all time. 


@ The Oxford Air Training School has won a 
major contract with Inter Air Services (IAS), 
the recently formed domestic airline of Algeria. 
A total of 48 students have arrived from Algeria 
and they will graduate in two years’ time with a 
Commercial Pilot's Licence and Instrument 
Rating. 


@ The 100th Hughes 500E helicopter 
delivered in November to Delta Avia, Hugh 
copters’ West Germany-based European 
distributor. 


@ Sikorsky has been awarded a contract for the 
sale of four S-76 MkII helicopters to the Civil 
Aviation of China (CAAC) for offshore trans- 
port. Delivery of all the aircraft is scheduled to 
be completed by December. 


@ Lockheed has received an order from the 
Canadian Forces for two C-130H Hercules. The 
aircraft will be delivered in early-1985. 


@ Transport Canada has ordered two Dash 8s 
for delivery in the autumn of 1985. The aircraft 
will be used as flight inspection and calibration 
platforms to ensure the accuracy of aviation 
radio facilities at Canadian airports. A North 
African state-owned oil company has also pur- 
chased a convertible passenger/cargo Dash 8 
equipped with an optional medical evacuation 
conversion package and a Far East operator has 
completed negotiations with de Havilland for 
the sale of two Dash 7s. For commerci 
reasons, the scheduled airline operator has 
requested to remain unnamed. 


@ The King of Nepal has ordered an AS332L 
Super Puma. HM Birendra Bir Bakram Shah 
Dev already owns one SA330 Puma and has 
chosen the Super Puma because of high 
altitude performance. 


@ The International Air Tattoo will move from 
RAF Greenham Common to RAF Fairford for 
the 1985 show. The Tattoo is scheduled for 
13-14 July and the central theme will be “Sky 
Tanker which is billed as ‘the first truly 
international in-flight refuelling and tanker 
meet’. 


@ A project to build a full-scale but non-flying 
replica of the prototype Spitfire K5054 for 
permanent exhibition in the Southampton Hall 
of Aviation is being launched by the Spitfire 
Society. It is hoped that the replica will be 
completed in time for the 50th anniversary of the 
Spitfire’s first flight in March 1986. 


@ Airwork Ltd has been awarded the first major 
contract to be let by the MoD on behalf of the 
RAF for the provision of support services at a 
principal Flying Training Station. The company 
has been tasked with: the provision of first- and 
second-line aircraft maintenance; repair and 
maintenance of airfield navigation aids and 
communications systems; control of the spares 
system; and various ancillary services at RAF 
Linton-on-Ouse, and its satellite stations at 
RAF Dishforth and RAF Topcliffe, Yorks 
which are the home of IFTS. 


@ Delivery of 30 modernised A-7P Corsair Is 
for the Portuguese AF began on 5 October. The 
aircraft will form a second squadron of Corsair 
Ils for the service; the Portuguese AF received 
20 A-7Ps in 1981 and 1982 under an earlier 
contract. The first A-7P squadron is now fully 
operational. 


@ The Royal Australian Navy has opted to buy 
eight Sikorsky S-70B Seahawk helicopters for 
use aboard guided-missile frigates for anti-ship 
and anti-submarine warfare. The Sikorsky air- 
craft was selected over the Westland Navy 
Lynx 3. 


@ Air New Zealand has decided to equip its first 
three Boeing 767 ERs with General Electric 
CF6-80A2 engines. ANZ will buy nine of the 
50,000lb thrust engines — including three 
ares — for the aircraft which will be delivered 
in September 1985, March and September 1986. 
The engine deal does not include the sixth 
Boeing 747 also on order. 


Airliner Orders 
Airline Aircraft No Ordered Delivery 
date 
Air UK* Shorts 360 af 10 Oct 84 ee-RS 
Ze n.d. 1-84 
lo = 10 Oct 84 nd, 
Air Wisconsin* BAe 146-200 leo 9Oct84 Dec 85 
Aspen BAe 146-100 2 27Sepi84 1-84& ce-85 
Airways” 
Balair* Airbus A310- 1 40ct 84 ©1986 
300 
Bond AS332L Super 4f 27Sept84 c-e-85-86 
Helicopters* Puma 4o 27Sept84 n.d. 
SA365N +i 27 Sept 84 c-e-85-86 
Dauphin 40 Sepsi nd 


DHCDash8 8 25Sept84 (sce notes) 


Ethiopian DHCTwin 6 Seps — ce-85 
Airlines" Otter 
JAT* Boeing 737- 2i MSep84 July & 
200 Aug-85 
20 L85 
Kuwait Bocing 767ER 3 Mar 86 
Airways" 
SAS* MD8I 300 I8Sept84 Sept- 
Dec 85 
MD82 3do I8Sept84 Sept- 
Dec 85 
Texas Air Bocing 737-300 24-4 10Oct84 c-Jun85 
Corporation* 21-0 100484 n.d. 
Varig’ Bocing747- 2 30a84 Deess 
300C 
Notes 
Airliner Orders 
Air UK: Two of the aircraft are to be leased from Air Ecosse and 


two aircraft are being purchased direct from Shorts with a third 
on option. The first 36010 be operated by the airline is already 


Right: 
One of two McDonnell Douglas MD-80s now 
delivered to Alisarda, the Sardinia-based 

Ital jirline. The MD-80s will be used by 
Alisarda for the summer tourist season in 
Europe. During the winter they will be leased 
to the US charter carrier, National Airlines for 
service between the North Eastern US and 
Caribbean and Gulf Coast resorts. 

Photo: McDonnell Douglas 
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flying on the carrier's international route from Heathrow to 
Esbjerg in Denmark via Norwich and Humberside, and the 
remaining 360s will enter service shortly. The new aircraft have 
been selected as part of a programme to replace S0-seat Heralds, 
Air Wisconsin: The new order (the seventh for the airline) is a 
conversion of a previous option by Air Wisconsin, which still 
holds four more 146 options. The carrier said it had placed the 
order because of revenue gains owing to increased capacity 
offered by the introduction of the BAc 146. 

Aspen Airways: The aircraft will be configured with 84 seats and 
will bring jet services to Aspen’s Denver-based route net 
for the first time, In addition to the two 146-1005 on firm o 
discussions are also underway for Aspen to place options on 
another six aircraft 

Balair: Airbus Industries A310-300 is an extended. e version 
of the A310-200 now in service. Balair is the first line 
to select the type and the aircraft will be used primarily on its 
routes between Switzerland and the Canary Islands and to points 
in the Mediterranean and North and West Africa. 

Bond Helicopters: Se 
Eastern Metro Express Airlines: Order calls for delivery of 
Eastern Metro's first Dash 8 in December 1984, with three 
following in 1985 and the remaining four in 1986. The deal, 
worth more than $4Smillion includes the aircraft, spare parts and 
crew training. The carrier is one of two regional airlines serving 
Atlanta and the US southeast. 

Ethiopian Airlines: Five of the six will be configured to airline 
standard while the remaining aircraft will be operated for 
‘mapping purposes within the country 

JAT: (Jugoslovenski Aerotransport) The international 
Scheduled airline of Yugoslavia has selected the 737-300 to 
replace DC-9s in its fleet. The new aircraft will be used on both 
domestic and international routes. 


le 


news" item. 


S to replace three (a 
undelivered) Airbus industrie A3106: following thei delivery. 
the latter will be turned over to Boeing for sale as used aircraft. 
SAS: (Scandinavian Airlines System) Converted options of the 


six-aircraft order reported in Oct 84, p440. As of 1 September 
McDonnell Douglas had received 465 orders and options for 
MD-80s, of which 172 had been delivered 


‘Texas Air Corporation; Se 
Varig: See ‘airnews’ item 


rnéws’ item. 


Airliner Deliveries 


Airline Aircraft No Delivered Date 
ordered 

Alisarda* MD-80 2 2WSept84 22Nov83 

Eastern Bocing757 1 10084 31 Aug 78 

Airlines* 

Egyptair* Bocing 767ER 1  Sept84  12Jan84 

Notes 

Airliner Deliveries 


Alisarda; The Sardinia-based Italian airline will use the new 
aircraft on routes to other parts of Italy, and to Fra many 
and Switzerland, The MD-80s will replace two DC-9 srs 30s in 
Alisarda’s fleet. During the winter (out of Alisarda’s summer 
tourist season) the aircraft will be leased to National Airlines, a 
US charter 
Eastern Airlines: The first airline! 
uprate: oyce 535E4 engine which w. 
airline service on 4 October. Eastern Airlines already operates a 
fleet of 15 Boeing 757s. 

Egyptair: The first of three 767ERs ordered by the Egyptian 
carrier (see Mar 84, p105) is registered SU-GAH 


Key: 
n.d.=no details, e=early, 
c/o= converted options, 


te, f=firm orders, o=options, 
ommencing, le=leased, *=see notes 
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W. A. Harrison concludes his 
article on the Fairey Delta Fighters 
of the 1950s 


THE main object was to get an aeroplane 
of minimum weight with the smallest 
possible frontal and surface areas. The light 
alloy semi-monocoque fuselage was nothing 
more than a cylinder capable of holding the 
pilot, fuel and Rolls-Royce Avon RA14R 
engine. The Avon was in fact a standard 
Valiant engine but modified for reheat to 
enable the aircraft to attain supersonic level 
flight. Fuel capacity was 322gal of which 
59gal was carried in a fuselage collector 
tank, the remainder being carried in the 
integral wing tanks. The cockpit created 
problems as the entire top of that area had to 
be open to allow use of the ejector seat. This 
was overcome by building the cockpit as a 
pressurised box forward of the last fuselage 
bulkhead. With the need to give the pilot 
adequate view at the high angles of incidence 
when landing, and the need to keep the 
height of the windscreen to a minimum, 
various schemes were tried such as retract- 
able seats etc, but none proved successful. 
H.E. Chaplin came up with the idea of 
drooping the nose 10deg and hinged it on the 
bottom longerons operated by hydraulic 
jacks. The fuselage angle at touch-down was 
limited to 9deg by the tail so a minimum 
speed of 145kts (167mph) was imposed for 
landings. 
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Just forward of the jet nozzle were four 
petal-shaped panels which constituted the 
airbrakes. The delta wing was made as thin 
as possible with a thickness-chord ratio of 
only 4% and a leading edge sweep of 60deg. 
This design set many new problems. The 
eventual wing design, consisted of two 
torsion boxes which also formed the integral 
fuel tanks, the main spars being attached to 
fuselage frames which were machined from 
light alloy forgings. Except at the wing root, 
the wing skins carried practically all the 
bending loads but near the fuselage the loads 
in the skin diffused out into the three main 
spars. Ahead of the torsion boxes were light 
structures housing the undercarriage. A 
levered suspension was found to be the most 


satisfactory method of absorbing the energy 
of the short undercarriage leg, and this 
retracted forward rotating through 90deg to 
lie flat in the thin wing. The designed 
maximum speed was 748mph at sea level 
and Mach 1.7 (1,122mph) above 35,000ft. 
Initial climb rate was 15,000ft/min with 
afterburning, or 4,750ft/min without. An 
altitude of 40,000ft could be attained in 
2.5min. Owing to the small amount of fuel 
carried, most of the research flights would be 
of short duration, rarely exceeding 30min. 
The first FD2, WG774 made its initial 
flight piloted by Peter Twiss on 6 October 
1954. The aircraft was in an all metal finish 
and the flight lasted 25min. Thereafter flights 
continued progressively towards transonic 
speeds but with some caution. Flight testing 
continued until 17 November. On that day 
the 12/13 flights had been completed and 
plans made for another. On the pre-flight 
inspection it was agreed to remove a small 
sealing strip between the airframe and engine 
which looked as though it might become 
detached and taken into the engine. This 
small change was to have far reaching con- 
sequences. Twiss took off on his 14th flight 
and climbed to 30,000ft. Glancing at the fuel 
gauge he was disconcerted to see it suddenly 
swing to empty and the engine run down to 
idle power. 


He turned back towards Boscombe for a 
powerless return to base, the only real worry 
being whether there was enough hydraulic 
pressure to lower the main undercarriage 
and droop nose. There was only enough 
pressure to lower the nosewheel and the air- 
craft touched down tail first at over 200kts. 


Above: 

The small delta wings and air intakes are 
obvious in this fine low-level shot of the 
Fairey FD2. 

All photos via the author's collection 


Below: 

WG774 at Farnborough 1956 in its natural 
metal high gloss finish after taking the world 
air speed record to 1,132mph. 
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nasa 


Control was eventually lost and some 
damage sustained but the aircraft was repair- 
able. A superb example of calm headedness 
by Peter Twiss saved a valuable research air- 
craft. The cause was found to be the removal 
of the small piece of sealing strip. By remov- 
ing it ram air pressure had built up around 
the rubber fuel tank in the fuselage until it 
had collapsed. The aircraft had to go back to 
Fairey for repair and this presented an 
opportunity to make several modifications. 
The programme had been put back eight 
weeks by the accident but on 25 June 1955 
(not August as usually implied) WG774 flew 
again. It was demonstrated at the 1955 
Farnborough show and on 28 October 1955 
made its first supersonic flight. Thereafter 
most flights were part transonic and part 
supersonic. Afterburning was not used on 
the early flights as sufficient power existed to 
reach Mach 1.1. 

On 15 February 1956 the second FD2, 
WG777, made its first flight in the hands of 
Peter Twiss. This machine varied only 
slightly in instrumentation from WG774 and 
was to spend most of its life at the RAE 
Bedford. 

Right from the start Twiss had felt that the 
FD2 was capable of exceeding 1,000mph 
and started badgering for an attempt on the 
world air speed record. At that time it was 
held by the US with a North American 
F-100C Super Sabre at 822mph. Also the 
FAI (Fédération Aéronautique Inter- 
nationale) had introduced a new alternative 
class for absolute speed records requiring 
two runs, made within 30min of each other, 
over a 15-25km course at any altitude. 
Before the new rule any record flights had 
been made at low-level over a 3km course. 

Response from various quarters to the 
plan was turgid to say the least, the Ministry 
didn’t even think the FD2 was capable of 
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1,000mph! Twiss bent the ear of Sir Richard 
Fairey at a party and got the OK. This 
meant that Twiss, Gordon Slade, Robert 
Lickley and Maurice Child, the chief 
development engineer, could now get down 
to the actual planning of an attempt. The full 
details of the record attempt are detailed in 
Peter Twiss’s excellent book ‘Faster than the 
Sun’ and I would recommend readers to this 
for a more detailed account. The obstacles 
were innumerable and only the persistent 
nature of the people involved managed to get 
the record bid to fruition. 

Briefly, as the FD2 was based at 
Boscombe Down for its research flying, a 
course was laid out over the 15.6km (9.7 
miles) between Chichester and the Fleet Air 
Arm Station at Ford. To ensure a good 
control height for the ground tracking 
cameras, 38,000ft was chosen, this height 
was also the best to get optimum perform- 
ance from the aircraft. When everything was 
ready Twiss began some timed runs. On 
8 March he made two, four on the 9th and 


Above: 

The FD2 WG774, finished in a purple colour 
scheme, photographed over Farnborough as it 
arrived for the 1957 SBAC display and 
showing the unique droop snoop! 


Below: 

Arare picture of WG777, the second FD2. The 
nose section is in natural metal finish. 
Although both FD2s carried service roundels, 
neither saw service with the RAF. 


three on the 10th. The easterly run on the 
10th was 1,117mph, the westerly 1,147mph, 
an average of 1,132mph, the mean Mach 
number being 1.731. The record had been 
broken by a staggering 37%. The national 
papers emblazoned the details across the 
front pages making Twiss, the FD2 and 
Fairey household names. 

By now, well over 100 flights had been 
made by WG774 with frequent climbs to 
heights around 47,000ft and speeds up to 
Mach 1.6. Weather conditions in the UK 
were frequently inclement and starting to 
restrict the supersonic programme. An 


approach was made to the CEV (Centre 
d’Essais en Vol) and the French Air Ministry 
who offered facilities with Dassault at 
Cazaux in southwest France. 

Peter Twiss ferried WG774 from Bedford 
to Cazaux on 11 October 1956. A com- 
paratively desolate area of pine forest and 
swamp about 50 miles to the north of 
Casaux was chosen for the supersonic flying 
area. Altogether 48 flights were made with 
supersonic runs from 30,000ft down to 
2,500ft with ground observers recording 
‘bangs’. The aircraft was flown back to 
Bedford on 15 November 1956 by Gordon 
Slade. 

The British (Dassault and the French 
CEV) gained much valuable experience and 
information from these tests. Although the 
Dassault hanger which housed the FD2 was 
locked each night, their personnel had access 
to the aircraft and flight data. In June 1958 
WG774 went to Norway for further 
supersonic flying in a different environmental 
atmosphere. 

In fact WG774 was not officially handed 
over to the RAE until 1 May 1959, it then 
flew with that unit until 5 September 1960 
when it was flown to the British Aircraft 
Corporation factory at Bristol. Here it was 
converted into the BAC221. Although 


Fairey had suggested that the FD2 might be 
used for other forms of research flying, it 
was September 1958 before they proposed 
fitting curved Ogee wings to examine the 
problems of alternative planform wings. Pre- 
liminary wind tunnel investigation indicated 
a favourable combination of lift, drag and 
stability characteristics at and around 
Mach 2, the figure of the new supersonic air- 
liner that was to become Concorde. 


FD2 Fighters 

Right from the first flight of the FD2, Fairey 
had considered possible future developments 
and in particular a fighter version. The 
company was aware that the altitude 
performance of the FD2 was marginal above 
45,000ft and realised that with the advent of 
higher powered engines, further development 
of afterburning and improvements in aero- 
nautical engineering this could well make an 
aircraft of the future. 

The first stage of the proposed ER103B 
would retain the same wings and under- 
carriage of the FD2 but have the fuselage 
redesigned to take the de Havilland Gyron or 
Rolls-Royce RB122 engine. A large increase 
in high altitude supersonic performance 
could be obtained by the use of new 50% 
larger wings and more powerful engines. A 
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very formidable fighter/interceptor could 
evolve with a Mach 2.5 performance up to 
55,000ft. It was envisaged that the fighter 
version, ER103C, could have been ready 30 
months from mid-1955. This would have put 
the aircraft in the same class as the Mirage 
but well ahead of it in development. 

Apart from this, Fairey had sights on the 
new OR329 (Operational Requirement) or 
Specification F155T. This called for a two- 
seat missile-equipped fighter capable of 
reaching Mach 2 in 6min at 60,000ft some 
70 miles from base. Although a difficult 
specification to fulfil, Fairey agreed it was 
possible to meet the technical requirements 
but had doubts about the weapons system 
being developed by 1962, the deadline. It 
then offered a simpler delta-wing aircraft, 
based on the FD2, which would satisfy the 
requirement. The powerplants were to be one 
reheated Gyron plus two de Havilland 
Spectre Junior rocket motors mounted on 
either side of the rear fuselage. The area- 
ruled fuselage, would hold a pilot/navigator 
seated side-by-side. The nose section would 
lower as on the FD2 and the armament 
would be Firestreak Mk 4 (Red Top) mis- 
siles. Maximum level speed at 59,000ft using 
reheat was to be Mach 2.5 but by using the 
rocket motors this performance could be 
maintained at over 91,000ft. 

Fairey had doubts about the use of only 
heat-seeking missiles and made a revised 
submission for an interceptor designed 


Left: 

WG777 spent all its life at RAE Bedford where 
this picture was taken after it had been 
painted blue overall with a white cheat line. 


Below left: 

An interesting photograph showing the 
revised layout of the BAC221 wing during 
conversion at Bristol. 


Below: 
An artist's impression of the FD2 fighter 
armed with Red Top missiles. Speed would 
have been Mach 2.26 at 55,000ft. 
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FAIREY ER.1O3 


Comparison of ER103 (FD2) Developments 


Type ER103A 
Engine RA14 
Span 26ft 10in 
Length 52ft 3in 
Height 10ft 2in 
AUW 13,600lb 


Performance — Max Mach 45,000ft 1.49 

— at 55,000ft 0.94 
Climb to 45,000ft (subsonic climb) 
Military load = 


2.55min 


ER103B 
Gyron/RB122 
28ft 

54ft 4in 

12ft 4in 
20,650Ib 
2.72 

2.49 
1.38min 


ER103C/Fighter 
Gyron/2 x Spectre Rockets 
37ft 7in 

58ft 4in 

14ft 2in 

27,000Ib 

2.54 

2.26 (1.8 at 60,000ft) 
1.90min 

2 Blue Jay 
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Below left: 
Fairey’s design to meet OR329 — a two-seat 
fighter capable of reaching 60,000ft and 
Mach 2 in six minutes. 


Bottom left: 
The final delta d: 


provided the right mass 
Rolls-Royce RB128 engi 
two Vickers Red Dean mi 


Armament was 


specifically for collision course attacks 
against Mach 2 bombers at altitudes of 
60,000ft and above. The basic two-seat delta 
design was retained but the single Gyron was 
replaced by two reheated RB128 engines 
with armament being two Vickers Red Dean 
missiles. The company was confident that it 
could fly the two-seater two-and-a-half years 
from receipt of contract and deliver one per 
month thereafter. It was ironic that Fairey 
was tipped off on 1 April 1957 by the 
Ministry of Supply that they were favourites 
to get the FISST contract. On 4 April 1957, 
Duncan Sandys, then Minister of Defence, 
delivered his bombshell, all development 
work on manned fighter aircraft for the RAF 
was to stop — the F155T died an instant 
death. 

After this disaster it was obvious Europe 
would turn to the US for manned fighters 
mainly under MDAP (Mutual Defence Aid 
Plan). Lockheed at that time was offering the 
F-104G. As a last ditch effort, Dassault 
(ironically), Fairey and Rolls-Royce came up 
with a Mach 2 delta aircraft powered by a 
reheated Spey turbofan. The F-104G (and 
the power of the buck) won the day — for 
the FD2/fighter concept it was the end. 

Today it is still possible to see and admire 
the two FD2s that were built. WG774 flew 
over 500 sorties before being converted into 
the BAC221. It then flew research pro- 
grammes at RAE Bedford for nearly 10 
years before being retired in 1975 to the 
Museum of Flight at East Fortune in Scot- 
land. 

Such was its contribution to the Concorde 
programme that it was later moved to the 
Fleet Air Museum where it now resides 
alongside the second prototype Concorde. 
WG777 spent all its flying life at RAE 
Bedford and was retired after some 429 
flights. It now resides with many other 
research aircraft in the Aerospace Museum 
at RAF Cosford. 
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CANADIAN 


Collection 


A tour of Canada’s National Aviation 
Museum by Graham Finch 


J. A. D. McCurdy became the first Canadian 
to fly a heavier-than-air machine in Canada 
when he took to the air from the ice of 
Baddeck Bay, Nova Scotia on 23 February 
1909. His craft that day was the Silver Dart 
and today two reproductions of this historic 
machine form part of the impressive collec- 
tion of the Canadian National Aviation 
Museum (NAM) situated at Rockcliffe 
Airport, on the outskirts of Ottawa. The 
NAM occupies three large hangars on the 
airfield, previously used by the RCAF when 
it was resident there. 

The museum, until recently known as the 
National Aeronautical Collection, owes its 
foundation to the amalgamation of three 
major aircraft collections — those of the 
RCAF, the Canadian War Museum and the 
National Aviation Museum. All three were 
brought together and first displayed as the 
National Aeronautical Collection in 1964. 
The RCAF had been actively preserving 
relevant aircraft since the end of the last war 
and this collection formed the backbone of 
the new organisation. Older aircraft, includ- 
ing WWI trophy machines, had already 
been preserved by the Canadian War 
Museum whilst the National Aviation 
Museum had concerned itself with civil 
aviation history and had first displayed 
its aircraft at Ottawa’s Uplands Airport 
in 1960. This part of the new collection 
was of particular importance to Canadian 
history as the aeroplane was_ primarily 
responsible for opening up the vast 
wilderness that constitutes much of Canada. 
Several of the early bush flying aircraft are 
represented in the collection.* 
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In 1967, the collection became part of the 
National Museum of Science & Technology 
and since that time the inventory has grown 
to number well over 100 aircraft. Several of 
the larger exhibits are stored in the open and 
the first aircraft seen on arrival are Trans 
Canada Air Lines Viscount CF-THI, donated 
by Air Canada in 1969, and Canadair Argus 
Il 10742, which served with No415 
Squadron Maritime Command. Other air- 
craft stored outside are Canadair North Star 
17515, ex-RAF Dakota KN451 (both with 
the museum since 1964) and Bristol 
Beaufighter RD867. This aircraft was 
donated by the RAF Museum in 1969 in 
exchange for a Bolingbroke, which now 
resides at Hendon. The Beaufighter has no 
engines, cowlings or propellors and with the 
outer wings removed for storage currently 
stands with canopy and wings sealed with 
sheet metal to prevent any decay. 

Entering Hangar 66, starting point for the 
museum, the clean, bright atmosphere of the 
display is striking. All aircraft on show are 
immaculately turned out. Suspended 
immediately above the entrance is one of the 
replica Silver Darts. This particular machine 
is a flying replica, piloted by Wg Cdr Paul 
Hartman at Baddeck on 23 February 1959 
to celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
McCurdy’s historic flight. A true non-flying 
replica Silver Dart with a reproduction 
Curtiss V-8 engine can be seen at the NMST. 
Both machines were constructed in 1958. 

This first section of the museum is devoted 
to WWI and between the wars aircraft. 
Three flying replicas, occasionally appearing 
at flying displays in Canada, are among 
these — Nieuport 17, Sopwith Pup and 
Sopwith Triplane. The Nieuport is displayed 
as B1566, the plane in which Canadian ace 
Billy Bishop won a VC for destroying three 
German aircraft whilst attacking Esnes 
airfield on 2June 1917. The Triplane 


represents Raymond Collishaw’s Black 
Maria and the Pup is finished as B2167 of 
66 Squadron RFC. The Pup took eight years 
to build and first flew on 2 September 1967. 

One of only two surviving examples, the 
museum’s Maurice Farman S11 Shorthorn 
was acquired in late-1981 from the auction 
at the Wings & Wheels Museum in Florida. 
After serving in WW1 with the Australian 
AF, the Shorthorn became the second plane 
on that country’s civil register as G-AUBC, 
later VH-UBC, flying mail in the outback. 
Brought to the US in 1956 by Frank 
Tallman and registered N9645Z, it was 
flown in California in the early-1960s. 
Powerplant is an 80hp Renault. 

A unique aircraft in the collection is the 
twin engined AEG GIV (Allgemeine 
Elektricitats Gesellschaft), built in 1918 and 
shipped to Canada aboard the ss Venusia in 
May 1919 as a war prize along with another 
museum exhibit, the all-metal Junkers J1, 
currently in storage awaiting restoration. 
The GIV was used by the Germans from 
late-1916 onwards for bombing and long dis- 
tance reconnaissance. This particular 
example is restored to original configuration, 
except for the wheels and 160hp engines, 
which will be replaced by 260hp Mercedes 
when available. 

The museum’s superb Sopwith Snipe 
E6938 was manufactured by Ruston & 
Proctor and imported into the US by actor 
Reginald Denny for a starring role in movies 


Below left: 

Two of the museum’s large exhibits are stored 
outside — Vickers Viscount CF-THI (in 
Trans-Canada Air Lines livery) and recently 
acquired Canadair Argus 10742. 

All photos by the author unless otherwise credited 


Below: 

Nieuport 17 B1566 is a flying replica and 
represents the aircraft of Canadian ace Billy 
Bishop VC. 


pas 
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such as ‘Hells Angels’. Acquired by the 
NAC in 1963, the Snipe last flew in 1967. 
The CWM has the fuselage of another Snipe 
on display, E8102, the aircraft in which 
Major W. G. Barker won his VC. 

One of the NAM’s three Avro 504Ks, on 
show as G-CYFG, represents a post WW1 
Canadian AF machine. This example was 
bought from Cole Palen at Rhinebeck in 
1966 and restored at the RCAF’s Trenton 
facility. Markings indicated the wings 
originally belonged to A1995 and A1996. 
The other two 504Ks are in storage, 
although one is used in Museum flying dis- 
plays. This is D8971, restored as G-CYCK 
(RCAF) and has the civil registration 
CF-CYC. The third 504K is a replica based 
on the other two and was built as G-CYEI in 
1967. 

Taking pride of place in the central area is 
the beautifully restored Curtiss Seagull. This 
elegant flying boat was used by Dr 
Alexander Hamilton Rice for a 1924-25 
expedition to North-West Brazil to explore 
the Parima River, for which trip it was 
painted silver and bore the name Eleanor IT. 
An informative display about the Seagull is 
augmented by sections of original fabric 
taken from the aircraft following its restora- 
tion to its original mahogany finish. First dis- 
played at the Science Museum in London in 
1926, the Curtiss was acquired on long-term 
loan in 1968 and is now owned by NAM, in 
exchange for a Dakota nose now on display 
at South Kensington. 

Three further aircraft complete this area. 
Spad SVII No 103 was produced in 1917 
and is displayed in the colours of SPA3, a 
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Above left: 

A ‘hanging’ exhibit at the museum is Sopwith 
Camel N8156. In the background is the 
fuselage of another Sopwith aircraft, Snipe 
E8102. 


Above right: 


estored Curtiss Seagull was 
jan expedition during 1924-25 
by Dr Alexander Hamilton Rice. 

famous French squadron. De Havilland 80A 
Puss Moth CF-PEI joined the NAM in 1976 
and is exhibited as the 1932 aircraft of 
pioneer woman aviator Mrs Louise Jenkins. 
Prior to becoming part of the collection, the 
Puss Moth had an interesting career, seeing 
service with the US Navy as No 8877, the 
RAF as HMS534 and in civil guise as 
G-AHLO. Finally, Fleet Finch 4510 was 
one of 600 built and was used as an RCAF 
trainer in the Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan before going to the US as NC1327V. It 
subsequently returned as CF-SUX and was 
donated to the museum, a canopy being 
added in 1975. 

Dividing the two sections of Hangar 66 is 
an impressive display of RCAF squadron 
and unit emblems, stretching virtually the 
whole width of the display area. 

Moving into the second half of the display, 
emphasis shifts to the postwar pioneering 
exploits of Canadian aviation, exemplified by 
the bush aircraft and mailplanes of the era. 


Below left: 

Float-equipped Bellanca Pacemaker CF-ATN 
is typical of the rugged bush aircraft used in 
Alaska. 


Below right: 
The Fairchild FC2-W2 G-CART was used 
mainly for aerial photography. 


Such aircraft include the Bellanca Pace- 
maker. The prototype of the type flew in 
1925 with the second aircraft breaking 
Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic long distance 
record two weeks after it was set by flying to 
New York to Cottabus in Germany. On a 
second trans-Atlantic flight, Cpt Errol Boyd 
became the first Canadian to make the cross- 
ing. The NAM example, CF-ATN, like 
many bush aircraft of the time, is powered 
by a Pratt & Whitney Wasp radial engine and 
is also float-equipped. It spent most of its 
time operating in Alaska. 

Beautifully kept Junkers W-34 CF-ATF 
saw service in Canada for over 30 years 
before retirement to the NAM. Imported by 
Canadian Airways Ltd of Winnipeg, this 
metal workhorse, also powered by a Wasp 
engine, flew mainly in British Columbia and 
was used by many well known bush pilots. It 
was donated to the museum in 1962 by Mrs 
J. A. Richardson. 

Displayed by the side of the Junkers is the 
all-silver Fairchild FC2-W2 G-CART. 
Originally NC6621, it was built in 1928 and 
used for photographic work. It carries the 
titling of Canadian Transcontinental 
Airways Ltd of Quebec. The FC2 was 
introduced in 1927, upgraded to the more 
powerful FC2-W1 upon request by the 
Canadian government, in turn superseded by 
the W2 version with extended fuselage. 

From the same stable, the Museum's Fair- 
child 82A was until recently displayed at 
Uplands but modernisation at the airport 
forced the NAM to store the aircraft along 
with others on display there. In excellent 
condition, the 82A saw many owners includ- 
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ing two different spells with Canadian 
Pacific, which donated it to the museum. It 
remains in storage until space becomes avail- 
able. 

Next in the display is the immaculate 
Stearman 4EM CF-AMB. Originally 
delivered to Standard Oil as a model 4E 
NC784H in 1930, it was used as a crop 
duster prior to its conversion to 4EM 
standard for the musuem and was test flown 
as such in December 1969. Superbly finished 
in black and yellow livery, the Stearman 
represents a mailplane of the Eastern Air 
Lines of Canadian Airways Ltd. 

Nearby, float-equipped Stinson Reliant 
SR C-FHAW was purchased in 1933 by Bill 
Lear as NC13464 and subsequently flown 
with numerous owners until purchased by 
the NAM in 1983, where it now resides in 
the bright yellow scheme of its last operator, 
Akela Aircraft Repair. 

In 1937, the Canadian Department of 
Transport employed Lockheed 12A 
CF-CCT to test the new Trans-Canada 
airway system, during which it made the first 
transcontinental dawn to dusk crossing, 
flying Montreal-Vancouver on 30 July 1937. 
It is displayed in highly polished metal finish. 

First aircraft of TCA (now Air Canada) 
Lockheed 10A Electra CF-TCA is held in 
store at the NAM. Before finding its way 
back to Air Canada in 1968, the Electra saw 
military service as RCAF 1526. Thirty years 
after Amelia Earhart’s ill-fated flight of 1937, 
CF-TCA was flown around the world to 
commemorate her achievements. 

Next we come to a postwar classic — the 
DHC Beaver. Prototype CF-FHB joined the 
museum in 1980 after continuous service 
since 1948, having first flown on 16 August 
1947. Serving in three Canadian provinces, 
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Above left: 
Superbly finished Stearman 4EM, CF-AMB, 
represents a mailplane of the 1930s. 


Above right: 
Boeing 247D, CF-JRQ, had a varied career 
which included a spell with the RCAF as 7638. 
It was presented to the NAM in 1967 and is in 
immaculate condition. 


CF-FHB wears the livery of Norcanair 
(North Canada Air). 

The NAM has examples of four DHC 
types — Chipmunk, Beaver, Otter and Twin 
Otter. The latter is the prototype 
CF-DHC-X, first flown in 1965. Following 
company use as a test aircraft, it was 
donated by DHC in 1981. Only the Beaver 
and Otter are currently displayed, the DHC3 
having flown to Rockcliffe in August -last 
year following attention at Trenton, where it 
was restored in Transport Command mark- 
ings as 9408. 

Fulfilling a similar role undertaken by the 
later Otter, the Noorduyn Norseman is rep- 
resented by a Mk VI, RCAF 787. Initially a 
wireless and communications aircraft, the 
Norseman was employed on rescue flights 
and was one of 101 RCAF machines out of 
a total 905 Norsemans produced. 

In a corner stands superbly preserved 
Boeing 247D CF-JRQ. Starting life as 
NC13318 with National Air Transport in 
1933, this 247 changed identities as CF. 


Below left. 

The museum's Spitfire IX NH188 seen on its 
last flight over Rockcliffe in 1965. 

Photo courtesy NAM 


Below right: 
Messerschmitt Me163B is one of two in the 
collection and is displayed at the CWM. The 
second example is on loan to the USAF 
Museum at Dayton, Oh. 


BQS, RCAF 7638, CF-BUX and NC41809 
before registry as CF-JRQ. Rebuilt for 


Standard Oil, to the 
museum in 1967. 

Dwarfed by its neighbours, the tiny 
Aeronca C-2 CF-AOR is a fine example of 
the type which effectively began the light air- 
craft movement in North America, whilst 
across the hall is the first Canadian post- 
WW2 homebuilt aircraft, the Stits SA-3A 
Playboy C-FRAD. Granted permit 001 it 
was constructed in 1955 by the founder of 
the EAA in Canada, Mr Keith Hopkinson. 

Lastly, DH Moth G-CAUA was restored 
by DHC employees. This was the type which 
DHC was formed to market in 1928. 

Hangar 67 houses aircraft of WW2 
vintage and more recent postwar machines. 
Here, Canadian built Lancaster X KB944 is 
flanked by examples of the Spitfire and 
Hurricane. The Spitfire, one of three owned 
by the NAM, is the Mk LFIX, NH188 
coded AU-H. Hurricane 5584 is a Mk XII, 
one of 1,451 built in Canada. Ten home 
defence units used Hurricanes, as well as 
Nos 1, 402 and 407 Squadrons overseas. 
The ‘Lanc’ served overseas with No 425 
Squadron, but is painted as aircraft ‘P’ of 
No 428 Squadron. 

Camouflaged North American Mustang 
IV 9298 is coded Y2-E of No 442 Squadron 
in 1945. Mustangs served in five RCAF 
squadrons in Europe during WW2, and 
Auxiliary squadrons postwar. Next in line, 
Curtiss Kittyhawk 1076 served with No 132 
Squadron, one of six equipped with the type 
after 1941. It represents an aircraft of 
No 111 Squadron involved in the Aleutian 
campaign. A 1941 Yeovil-built Lysander III 
stands opposite, restored in ‘110° colours as 
R9003. 


it was presented 
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The Canadian National Aviation Museum 


Type 


AEA Silver Dart 

AEA Silver Dart 

AEG GIV 

Aeronca C-2 

Airspeed Consul 

Auster Mk VI 

Avro 504K 

Avro 504K 

Avro 504K 

Avian IVM 

Anson V 

Lancaster Mk X 

CF-100 Mk 5D 

CF-100 Mk 5D 

CF-100 Mk 5 

Bell HTL-6 (Bell 47G) 

Bellanca Pacemaker 

Bleriot XI 

Boeing 247D 

Boeing MIM-10B Super 
Bomarc 

Beaufighter TT10 

Bolingbroke IVT 

DC-4M North Star 

CL-28 Argus II 

CL-13B Sabre Mk 6 1441 

CL-13B Sabre Mk 6 1245 

Silver Star 3 

Canadair CL-84 

Cessna T-50 Crane | 

PBY-5A Canso II SR 

B-24L Liberator 

Curtiss JN-4 (Canadian) 
Canuck 

Curtiss HS-2L 

P-40 Kittyhawk | 

Curtiss Seagull 

DH6O Cirrus Moth 

DH80A Puss Moth 

DH82A Tiger Moth 

DH82C Menasco Moth II 

DH98 Mosquito B20 

DH100 Vampire 1 

DH100 Vampire 3 

DHCIB2 Chipmunk 2 

DHC2 Beaver 

DHC3 Otter 

DHC6 Twin Otter 

C-47 Dakota IV 

DC-3A 

PT-26A Cornell II 

Fairchild FC-2-W2 

Fairchild 82A 

Battle 1T 

Swordfish 

Fleet Model 2 

Fleet Model 16B Finch 

Fleet Model 50K Freighter 

Fleet Model 80 Canuck 

Fokker DVII 

Found FBA-2C 

Harbinger Sailplane 


4338 
TAV221V 


R3/CN/314 
MDF329 


33 


733-574 
3 

2226 
Cv423 


2901-H2 


630 
2187 
724 
1052 


208-246 
1 

370 

1 

6261 
FC239 
128 

61 


Status 


DR 

DN 
574/18 DR 
CF-AOR DR 
G-AIKR SR 
VF582 SR 
D8971 SR 
G-CYFG DR 
G-CYEI SR 
CF-CDQ SR 
12518 SR 
KB944 DR 
18785 (100785) SR 
18504 (100504) L 
18757 (100757) DR 
1387 
CF-ATN 
CF-JRQ 
60446 


Reg/Serial 


RD867 
9892 
17515 
20742 (10742) 
23651 
23455 
21574 
CX8402 
8676 
11087 
HE773 
C-227 


G-CAAC 
1076 


G-CAUA 
CF-PEI 
CF-FGL 
4861 
KB336 
TG372 
17074 
CF-CIA 
C-FFHB 
9408 
CF-DHC-X 
KN451 
C-FTDJ 
10738 
G-CART 
CF-AXL 
R7384 
NS122 
4510 
CF-BXP 
CF-EBE 
10347/18 
CF-OZV 
C-FZCS 


Type 


Hawker Hind 

Hurricane XII 

Sea Fury FBII 

Heinkel 162 Mk Al 

Heinkel 162 MkAI 

Junkers JI 

Junkers W-34f/fi 

CF-104 Starfighter 

10A Electra 

Lockheed 12A 

Maurice Farman S11 
Shorthorn 

F2H-3 Banshee 

McDowall Monoplane 

Messerschmitt Me 163B 

Messerschmitt Me 163B 

Messerschmitt Bf109 
(HA 1112 M-1-L) 

Nieuport 12 

Nieuport 17 

Norseman MkVI 

Harvard II 

Harvard II 

Harvard IV 

B-25 Mitchell 3PT 

P-51 Mustang Mk IV 

Northrop Delta 

Piasecki HUP-3 

Pitcairn PCA-2 

Royal Aircraft Factory BE2c 

Sikorsky S51/H5 

Sikorsky VS-316 (R-4B) 
Hoverfly 

Sikorsky HO4S-3 

Sopwith Camel 2F1 

Sopwith Pup 

Sopwith Snipe 7F1 

Sopwith Snipe 7F1 

Sopwith Triplane 

SPAD S.VII 

Stearman 4EM 

Stinson Reliant Model SR 

Stits SA-3A Playboy 

Spitfire MkIIB 

Spitfire MkIXLF 

Spitfire 

Taylor Cub E2 

Travel Air 2000 

Viscount 757 

V-1 

Lysander III 

Wills Wing XC Hang Glider 
(XC-185) 


Additions 
Expected a CF-101 Voodoo 


DR Display Rockcliffe 
SR Storage Rockcliffe 


Reg/Serial 


17180 
5584 
TG119 
120076 
120086 
586 
CF-ATF 
12700 
CF-TCA 
CF-CCT 


126464 
191095 
191916 
471-39 


A4737 
B1566 
136 787 
66-2265 2532 
81-4107 3840 
CCF4-178 20387 
— 5244 
122-39806 9298 
CV183 673 
51-116623 
NC2624 
4112 
9601 
43-46565 


55877 
N8156 
B2167 
E6938 
E8102 
N5492 
B9913 
CF-AMB 
C-FHAW 
5501 C-FRAD 
CBAF 711 P8332 
CBAF IX 2161 NH188 
CBAF IX 4424 TE214 
142 N14735 
720 CF-AFG 
270 CF-THI 
— R9003 


4021 
8717 


DNDisplay National Museum of Science & Technology 


DC Display Canadian War M! 


useum 


SC Storage Canadian War Museum 


UR Under Restoration 
L On Loan 


A type superseded in RCN service by the 
McDonnell Banshee (an example of which is 
undergoing restoration in Toronto), the Sea 
Fury on show is an FB11 restored by the 
RCN in 1963. Nearby Mosquito XX KB336 
is one of 1,031 manufactured in Canada. 

The other half of the display was 
unusually crammed, owing to the necessity 
of protecting a recent museum acquisition, 
the superb Goodyear DC-3 C-FTDJ, from 
the elements. This DC-3, with 22,383 hours 
to its credit, saw USAAF service as a C-49J 
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before purchase by Goodyear in 1948. It 
flew to Rockcliffe in December last year. 
Bristol Bolingbroke 9892 and Fairey 
Swordfish NS122 rub shoulders with 
Liberator BIII KN820, exchanged with the 
Indian government for a Lysander III. More 
recent jet types inhabit this area, such as 
CF-104 12700 in which Wg Cdr R.A. 
White established a new Canadian height 
record of 100,11 0ft in December 1967. 
Examples of the Canadair Sabre 6, DH 
Vampire 3 and Canadair T-33AN Silver Star 


are displayed, the latter in the bright dayglo 
scheme of the ‘Red Knights’ aerobatic team. 
Avro CF-100 100757 served on No 414 
Squadron prior to retirement, replacing the 
museum’s airworthy B-25 Mitchell which 
was put into store. Another helicopter, 
Sikorsky HO4S-3 55887, completes this 
section. Gaining fame as the ‘Shearwater 
Angel’ by rescuing 32 people, 3 dogs and a 
cat, 55887 later saw service in the Middle 
East. 

The third museum hangar is not normally 
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accessible to the general public. Here are to 
be found the restoration workshop and 
storage area of the NAM. Considering the 
small number of staff available, the standard 
of restoration is exceedingly high. Nearing 
completion at the time of the author’s visit 
was the magnificent restoration of Curtiss 
HS-2L G-CAAC. Certain to become the 
pride of the museum, the HS-2L is a com- 
posite of three aircraft. As is museum policy, 
it is being restored to airworthy condition 
and with an original Liberty engine and pro- 
peller together with components from all 
three aircraft, the finished example will be 
about 60% original. 

Awaiting its turn is the NAM’s Be2c, the 
aircraft in which Lt F. Sowrey shot down 
Zeppelin L32. PBY Canso II 11087 is stored 
here along with a second No 414 Squadron 
CF-100 (100785). A third CF-100 is on loan 
to the USAF Museum at Castle AFB. 

Entering the storage area past rows of 
propellors and an engine collection the 
museum is justly proud of, a sea of aircraft 
greets the eye. Space is at a premium here 
and over 40 aircraft are packed nose to tail, 
among them several representative machines 
of the Commonwealth Air Training Plan: 
Anson V, Harvard (three examples) and a 
Fairey Battle IT (converted to a Gun Battle 
with added turret in 1942), as well as a 
Cornell, Crane and Tiger Moth — all in the 
familiar yellow scheme. 

The NAM has a number of WW2 
Luftwaffe aircraft — two examples of both 
the Heinkel 162 and Messerschmitt 163, a 
V-1 and Messerschmitt Bfl09 (HA 


Below: 

The hull of Curtiss HS-2L, G-CAAC, during 
restoration. Now ually compl it will 
take pride of pl the museum. 

Photo courtesy NAM 
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1112M-I-L). Both Mel63s_ have been 
restored; one has been loaned to the USAF 
Museum at Wright Patterson AFB, the other 
is on display at the CWM with Spitfire XVI 
TE214 and Sopwith Camel N8156. 

Older types in store include a Bleriot XI, 
Fokker DVII, Nieuport 12 and Hawker 
Hind. Several Fleet types (including the 
interesting Model 50K Freighter, CF-BXP), 
Airspeed Consul G-AIKR and a Sikorsky 
Hoverfly await either display or restoration. 
A Curtiss JN-4 Canuck is displayed at the 
NMST. Most recent addition to the expand- 
ing museum collection is the tilt-wing 
Canadair CL-84 CX8402 (c/n 3) and a 
CF-101 Voodoo is expected this summer. 

Construction work has begun on a new 
museum building, triangular in shape and 
600ft on each side. This structure will house 
all the museum aircraft including those 
currently stored, although the new building 
only represents a third of the final projected 
museum. Curator A. J. Shortt has the task of 
fitting all the aircraft within this area — no 
small task considering the numbers involved. 

The museum is open all year round with 
the exception of Mondays between Septem- 
ber and May. Hours are 09.00hrs-21.00hrs 
and entry is free. Other aircraft in the collec- 
tion can be seen at the National Museum of 
Science & Technology at 1,867 St Laurent 
Boulevard and The Canadian War Museum 
on Sussex Drive. 


Acknowledgement: The author would like to 
thank Curator A. J. Shortt and the museum 
staff for their assistance with this article. 


*Also included in this amalgamation was a 
significant collection of artifacts and aero engines 
passed from the National Research Council to the 
National Aviation Museum in 1959. 


Geoff Goodall takes a /ook at the 


amphibious operations of the 
delightfully-named Air Whitsunday 


AMONG Australia’s premier tourist attrac- 


tions is its Great Barrier Reef stretching 
2,000km along the Queensland coast. A 
multitude of tourist resorts and holiday 
islands have sprung up along that tropical 
coastline to cater for visitors from all over 
the world. Airstrips have been built on some 
of the bigger islands and light aircraft 
(usually Twin Otters and Islanders) transfer 
their guests from the daily jet airliner ser- 
vices to the Queensland coastal towns of 
Rockhampton, Mackay, Proserpine, Towns- 
ville and Cairns. 

The greatest concentration of tourist 
development is in the strikingly beautiful 
Whitsunday Passage near Proserpine. Here 


Barrier Reef Mallards 


six island resorts vie for tourists while a 
variety of boating and diving holidays are 
offered from the rapidly growing tourist 
ports Airlie Beach and Shute Harbour. 
Picturesque Whitsunday Airport is home 
base of amphibious airline Air Whitsunday 
which flies five Lake Buccaneers and two 
Grumman Mallards on tourist services 
between the islands and the Great Barrier 
Reef. 

Air Whitsunday was formed in 1973 by 
Kevin Bowe who had previously operated 
Cessna floatplanes at Surfers Paradise on the 
Queensland Gold Coast, south of Brisbane. 
At the invitation of the owner of the Happy 
Bay resort on Long Island in the Whitsun- 
day Passage, he brought a Lake Buccaneer 
VH-ETY to the island in April 1973 to set up 
a new tourist venture. Kevin developed a 
sight-seeing package to allow visitors to see 
the ‘real’ Great Barrier Reef — each day the 
Air Whitsunday Lake Buccaneers shuttle 
tourists from the mainland and the various 
islands out to the unspoilt Outer Reef, 80km 
off the coast. Here the amphibians land on a 
tidal lagoon in the coral where their passen- 
gers can enjoy the beauty of virgin coral 
from glass bottom boats, snorkelling or reef 
walking along exposed ledges of colourful 
coral. Those with extra time can stay over- 
night on a luxury schooner moored in the 
lagoon. 

Air Whitsunday’s ‘Reef Adventure’ flights 
quickly became one of the most popular 
tourist attractions of the area. In 1977 the 
company moved its base from Happy Bay to 
the Whitsunday Airport on the mainland. 
This airfield had been cut out of tropical rain 
forest several years earlier by TAA for its 
Twin Otter services linking the area with 
Mackay and Townsville. When TAA later 
withdrew its Twin Otters because of 
increased mainline jet services to the 
redeveloped nearby Proserpine Airport, Air 
Whitsunday purchased the airfield and now 
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is the sole operator. Their little three- 
passenger Lake Buccaneers have carried 


over 100,000 passengers around the 
Whitsundays and today a Partenavia P68B 
and BN-2A Islander are also used for 
scheduled passenger services to Mackay as 
well as local scenic flights. 

Kevin Bowe had always been fascinated 
by the days of the large flying boats when 
Qantas, Trans Oceanic Airways and Barrier 
Reef Airways flew big four-engined Short 
Empires, Sandringhams and Solents on 
passenger services from Australia. He had 
long had a personal dream of bringing large 
flying boats back to the Barrier Reef area 
over which they once flew so regularly. After 
enjoying the best ever tourist season in 1980, 
the time had come for Air Whitsunday to 
introduce larger flying boats, and for Kevin 
Bowe to fulfil his dream. 

After careful consideration of the few 
large amphibian types available, he decided 
on the Grumman Mallard, which although 
by now an old aircraft had proven itself 
extremely sturdy and reliable — of the 59 
built between 1946 and 1951, nearly 40 are 
still flying around the world. An initial order 
with Frakes Aviation in Texas for a freshly 
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converted Frakes Turbo Mallard with PT6A 
turboprops replacing the original 600hp 
Pratt & Whitney R-1340 Wasp radials was 
frustrated by delays with the Australian type 
certification. So a year later Kevin Bowe 
went to the US and Canada to personally 
inspect Mallards available for sale. At 
Vancouver he found three Mallards about to 
be retired by the large regional airline Air 
BC, following the closure of a mining site on 
the northern British Columbia coast which 
had been maintained by these three 
amphibians — Frakes Turbo Mallard C- 
GHUM and original Wasp powered models 
C-FHUB and C-GIRL. Air Whitsunday 
purchased one of each model and during 
February 1983 they were repainted into new 
colour schemes and departed Vancouver on 
9 March for the delivery flight to Australia. 
The Mallards were ferried under US 
registrations. The Turbo Mallard CCGHUM 
now named Frigate Bird became N2419X 
while the radial engined C-FHUB Tropic 
Bird became N2416X. The pair were first 
flown to Santa Paula, California where long 
range fuel tanks were installed in the passen- 
ger cabin, before departing nearby Santa 
Barbara a week apart for the long haul 


Left. 

Air Whitsunday’s piston-engined Mallard 
pictured at Whitsunday Airport. 

All photos by the author 


Below left: 

This BN-2A Islander is leased to increase 
seating capacity on the scheduled service to 
Mackay. 


across the Pacific Ocean. The ferry route 
was Honolulu, Majuro in the Marshall 
Islands, Honiara, Townsville and then 
Brisbane. The radial powered Mallard was 
first away, arriving at Brisbane’s Archerfield 
Airport on 12 April 1983, taking 47 flying 
hours for the delivery flight. The turbine 
Frigate Bird arrived a week later, having 
covered the distance in 9 hours less flying 
time. At Archerfield both aircraft underwent 
inspection for Australian CofA, emerging as 
VH-LAW and VH-JAW respectively. 

The pair of Mallards entered Air Whitsun- 
day service in June 1983 following an official 
naming ceremony in Brisbane earlier that 
month. The Premier of Queensland, Jo 
Bjelke-Petersen, himself an experienced pilot, 
was flown from Archerfield for a water 
landing on the Brisbane River close to the 
city centre, where he named the aircraft with 
the customary bottle of champagne. Kevin 
Bowe had chosen the name Frigate Bird in 
honour of the legendary Australian pilot and 
navigator Sir Gordon Taylor who flew two 
Catalinas with this name on important 
survey flights across the South Pacific ‘and 
the first ever crossing from Australia to 
South America. 

At Whitsunday Airport the 13-passenger 
Mallards supplement the smaller Lake 
Buccaneers on the daily ‘Reef Adventure’ 
trips, carrying tourists to the Outer Reef. In 
addition the Grummans operate a scheduled 
service to Townsville most days of the week 
to connect with Ansett and Qantas flights. 
This Townsville run is a most unusual airline 
service because the Mallard lands at a 
number of island resorts to pick up and drop 
off passengers, making it an extremely enjoy- 
able experience. Each water landing is an 
event — first the tapping of wave tops 
against the hull, then as the aircraft settles 
water cascades up over the bow, splashing 
across the cockpit windscreen. The aircraft 
rocks gently as it taxies to the mooring buoy 
near the palmtree lined beach, the Turbo 
Mallard using reverse pitch to help final 
manouevring to the buoy. Then the thump of 
a boat against the hull and the rear cabin 
door opens as new passengers board for the 
flight to the next island. It is no Short 
Empire, but in 1984 it is the next best thing! 

Air Whitsunday is delighted with 
Mallards. Although admitting that the turbo- 
prop conversion lacks the romance of the 
original piston engined model, Chief Pilot 
John Fitzgerald says the Turbo Mallard has 
an impressive increase in performance. 
‘Frakes claim it can take-off from water on 
one engine’, he says, ‘but luckily we haven’t 
had to try that yet! In fact the performance 
of the Turbo Mallard on one engine is com- 
parable with the original aircraft on both 
engines.’ Frakes Aviation has converted a 
total of 11 Turbo Mallards to date and Fred 
Frakes has bought the US Type Certificates 
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for the smaller Grumman Goose and 
Widgeon amphibians. Frakes also offer 
PT6A turboprop conversions for the Nord 
262, Grumman AgCat and several other 
types. 

Air Whitsunday’s pilots must be more 
than just skilled web-footed aviators. Out at 
the reef they deftly handle the small boats 
that transfer passengers from the amphibians 
on the lagoon, conduct glass bottom boat 
trips, give instruction in underwater snorkell- 
ing and must be able to answer the many 
questions about the reefs ecology and 
marine life. Kevin Bowe had logged a 
remarkable 10,000 water landings and his 
current pilots between them have made 
14,200 landings, so the company can boast 
plenty of experience in water operations. 

Both Mallards led interesting lives before 
their move to Australia. They were built only 
months apart in 1947 at Grumman Air- 


craft’s factory at Bethpage, New York. 
VH-LAW was first flown 18 April 1947 and 
delivered as NC2962 to the New York Daily 
News. Named Miss Daily News it flew 
reporters and photographers of this great 
newspaper for the next 25 years, covering 
such news stories as the sinking of the 
Andrea Doria in mid-Atlantic and the Miami 
cyclones. N2962’s ownership was trans. 
ferred to WPIX Inc, New York before it was 
sold to Canadian third level operator West 
Coast Air Services, Vancouver in 1974. 
West Coast’s fleet grew to six Mallards 
before the company merged with other local 
operators in 1980 to form the large com- 
muter and charter airline Air BC. 

VH-JAW made its first flight on 
23 August 1947 and was delivered as a 
luxury private aircraft NC2966 to Mr B. E. 
Smith of Vanleer Metal Products, New 
York. Only eight days after its first flight the 
Mallard departed La Guardia Airport to 
cross the Atlantic to take up residence in 
France where it was to be based at Toussus 
le Noble, near Paris for the next 20 years. 
The amphibian flew private trips throughout 
Europe, the Mediterranean and Africa, 
usually carrying Mr and Mrs Smith. In 1950, 
now re-registered N2966, its ownership 
changed to American Cosmopolitan 
Development Corp, New York but the 
Mallard continued to be based in France, 
regularly visiting England for maintenance at 
Blackbushe Airport. Two years later the air- 
craft was purchased by fashion magnate 
Christian Dior of New York, and was kept 
busy flying the cream of European society 
on pleasure trips to the Mediterranean. Its 
log book records such passengers as the Aga 
Khan and King Farouk of Egypt. The 
Mallard finally departed Toussus for the 
very last time on 24 March 1966 for the 
ferry flight back across the Atlantic, arriving 
at Boyne Falls, Michigan six days later on 
delivery to new owner Boyne Mountain 
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havia P6BB is used for 
ine service to 
Mackay as well as sightseeing charters. 
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Lodge. In 1972 it was acquired by Frakes 
Aviation of Cleburne, Texas for conversion 
to a Turbo Mallard, making its first test flight 
on 21 June that year fitted with PT6A-34 
turboprops. N2966 then became the Frakes 
demonstrator for the next three years until 
sold to West Coast Air Services as 
C-GHUM and delivered from Texas to 
Vancouver on 5 June 1975 to join C-FHU 


Air Whitsunday Fleet List 
Lake LA-4-200 Buccanee: 
In 

Reg C/n Ex Service 
VH-ETY 529 N39379 
VH-EDV 489 N5032L 
VH-EJX 596 N65665 
VH-EJZ 694 N1103L 
VH-SYB 722 — 

VH-TZU 874 N2579P 
VH-AWI 869 N2562P 
VH-AOW 1043 N8006Q 
VH-AWY 1058 N8010X 
VH-AWZ 1057 N8010S 


Reg Aircraft 
VH-LAW Grumman G-73 Mallard 
VH-JAW Frakes Turbo Mallard 


VH-EER BN2A Islander 
VH-PNP Partenavia P68B 


Right: 
/Named Frig. 
Whitsunday 


the pi uas 


Island off the Nerthidaeen: 


and the other West Coast Mallards. These 
two Mallards flew the British Columbia 
coastline together for the next seven years 
until their purcahse by Air Whitsunday. 
Today the Turbo Mallard has logged a 
total of 12,900 hours while its piston engined 
sister had logged 11,800 hours. Air Whitsun: 
day hopes to add many more pleasurable 
flying hours to those totals in the future. 


Remarks 

Damaged 18/6/75 South Molle Island. Sold 
Leased 7/74 to 12/74; 7/75 to 10/75 
Sold 9/78 

Crashed Shute Harbour 28/10/77 
Sold 9/78 

Current 

Current 

Current 

Current 

Current 


In 

Ex Service Remarks 
N2416X, C-FHUB, 7/83 Current 
N2962, NC2962 

N2419X, C-GHUM. 7/83 Current 
N2966, NC2966 

G-BEMH 7/83 Current 
= 5/82 Current 
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Denis J. Calvert/Inter-Air Press 
experiences at first hand a ‘Bear’ 
intercept by an RAF Phantom 
squadron 


A MONDAY morning in June this year, a 
small side street in Central London, not far 
from the Post Office Tower. A 09.00hrs 
appointment for a medical examination, 
with the aim of getting a certificate of 
‘Fitness for occasional flights in RAF 
aircraft, all categories’. A morning of 

hearing tests, the taking of blood 


Above: Ai needs to cough or shout down the oxygen 
Plina a ora XVS583/Bescortsa tube to create a pressure wave, following 
18 August 1984, air esearch this with a staccato message. Being 


All photos by Denis J. Calvert/Inter-Air Press bearded, I found that the pressure seal 


around mask was far from perfect, 

“mission, I would stand every cl but a se ning of facial hair would, I 

exceeding these limits, and for thi was assured, alleviate the problem. To 
Aviat 


had to go through a course at the prove that one cannot trust one’s senses, I 
Medicine Training Centre (AMTC) at was ; put into a windowless disorientation 
North Luffenham. It is here that s 

RAF pilots go early in their training, and at ‘without any sound or 

regular intervals throughout their flying ration. After jusi meccple ga 

careers, particularly on of 

type. I had heard a lot 


almost instantaneously to the equivalent of 
25,000ft, such as might happen in a fighter 
at altitude with the loss of the canopy. 
Clouds of steam formed in the chamber, 
one pilot felt some quite severe stomach 
pains, but otherwise there was no drama. 
The final part in the chamber run was the 
‘hypoxia experience’. In this, each person 
removed his oxygen supply for a two 
minute period, thus had to breathe the 
rarefied air at the simulated high cabin 
altitude. During this period, simple arith- 
metic sums were posed, and the partici- 
pants encouraged to write down any 
sensations on a piece of paper on a 
clipboard. By the end of the time, different 
people were being affected in different 
but everyone had later to admit that 
n making had been impaired, in 
many cases to a degree which had not been 
apparent to him at the time. Even the 
simple sums had been done incorrectly, 
and the pilot on my right, in trying to write 
down ‘bloody awful’ in the sensations 
column had failed to complete the second 
word, which trailed diagonally across his 
paper. This decompression chamber run 
epitomised, for me, the purpose of the 
AMTC course. By having some extreme 
conditions explained and demonstrated to 
them in practical circumstances, the pilots 
would better know their own limitations, 
and have the knowledge and confidence to 
react correctly, should the same thing ever 
happen ‘for real’. I returned from North 
Luffenham with a ‘Completion of Course’ 
certificate in my pocket, grateful for the 
experience. 

So it was that I arrived at RAF Leuchars 
late on a Sunday evening in August. I had 
been given the possibility of making my 
Phantom flight from any of the UK stations 
operating the type, within their operational 
constraints, but Leuchars was the obvious 
choice. Being the most northerly of the 
fighter stations, Leuchars sees more oper- 
ational activity than the others, being the 
base at which the Northern Quick 
Reaction Alert (QRA) is held. The QRA 
involves holding two fully-armed Phan- 
toms, their crews and ground crews at a 
constant 10-minute readiness day and 
night, throughout the year, with the pyr- 
pose of intercepting, identifying and shad- 
owing any unknown aircraft entering UK 
airspace. The airspace defended is huge, 
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Above left: 
Line abreast formation of ‘Treble-One’ 
Phantom FG1s showing the thre: 
styles to be seen on the Squadro: 
From bottom to top are XV570/N in the old 
grey/green camouflage; XT874/E in the ‘air 
superiority’ three-tone grey scheme; and 
XT863/G in the ‘one-off’ which won for 

No 111 the Concours d’Elégance for F-4s at 
the 1983 Greenham display. 


Above right: 

‘Bear’ in the air. Markings carried by the 
‘Bears’ are very simple — Soviet stars on the 
tailfin and above and below wings and door 
number (in this case ‘46’) on nosewheel doors 
and atop the fin. Colour scheme is natural 
metal, very clean apart from the long black 
stains from the engine exhausts. 


the United Kingdom Air Defence Region 
(UKADR) stretching from the tip of the 
Scottish mainland at John O'Groats, past 
the Shetland and Faroe Islands and north- 
wards to the Norwegian Sea. At its 
northern extremity, the UKADR joins the 
airspace patrolled by the US Air Force 
F-4E Phantoms out of Keflavik, Iceland 
and Norwegian airspace defended by that 
country’s F-16s. Soviet bases in the Kola 
peninsula and around the White Sea house 
squadrons of military aircraft, particularly 
maritime types such as the Tupolev Tu-95 
‘Bear’ and the Ilyushin Il-18 ‘Coot’. The 
longer-range of these types makes frequent 
operational or training sorties from their 
home bases, flying off the North Cape of 
Norway and heading south towards the 
UKADR. Although some sorties turn back 
to base, and others head towards Iceland, a 
good number continue in a southerly direc- 
tion towards UK airspace. Of the types 
which have the unrefuelled range to pene- 
trate the UKADR, the ‘Bear’ is the most 
frequently encountered. Northern QRA 
launch an aircraft from Leuchars as soon as 
it looks likely that a WarPac aircraft will 
try to enter UK airspace, in a demon- 
stration of the UK’s military ability and 
political will to meet any such threat. 

The plan for my stay at Leuchars was 
that I would spend the daylight hours with 
the QRA, which was at that time being 
manned by No 111 Squadron, and that we 
would be ready to take off as an ‘extra’ Q 
aircraft immediately following the first 
‘live’ Q aircraft, known as Q1. But Soviet 
‘Bears’ do not fly to any timetable and the 
level of activity on QRA is thus extremely 
variable. For days, there may be no live 


launches, then a number of intercepts in a 
day; NATO naval exercises in the North 
Sea may be guaranteed to increase Russian 
air activity in the area, but nothing is 
predictable. No such naval exercises were 
under way at the start of my visit to 
Leuchars, and I began to wonder if I had 
picked a good week. I was introduced to 
the pilot who would be with me throughout 
the week, Flg Off Ian Gale of No 111 
Squadron. Known to his friends as ‘Stilts’ 
on account of his height, Ian was on his 
first tour on Phantoms, with 600 hours on 
the type. 

The Monday morning was taken up with 
a visit to the flying clothing section, where I 
was issued with all the equipment needed 
to fly in a Phantom. It was decided that I 
would ‘live’ in my flying suit, but leave the 
other equipment, helmet etc in the flying 
clothing store lockers. A cumbersome but 
necessary piece of clothing was the immer- 
sion or ‘goon’ suit, a heavy waterproof suit 
with integral rubber socks, neck and wrist 
seals. Difficult to put on (a ‘practised art’, I 
was told) and uncomfortable to wear, the 
suit is quite possibly the difference bet- 
ween life and death in the case of ejection 
into the at a northerly latitude, espe- 
cially considering the distance any rescuing 
helicopter would have to fly. The next item 
on the morning’s programme was the 
simulator, where I was shown the rear 
cockpit of a Phantom FG1 and given a 
short ‘flight’. Even as a photographer in 
the back seat, I was not expected to be a 
complete ‘passenger’, and there were a 
number of things which had to be done 
from this rear cockpit. The functions of the 
radio, basic use of the radar and the 
manipulation of certain circuit breakers 
were explained, along with the ways of 
opening and closing the rear canopy, both 
normally and in an emergency. I had 
already been briefed on the use of the 
ejector seat, a rocket-powered Martin- 
Baker Mk H7, and the end of my simulator 
flight came with the command to eject, at 
which point I pulled the seat-pan handle 
and the canopy slowly opened. A ‘shake- 
down’ Phantom flight had been planned for 
Monday afternoon, with an early briefing 
time which precluded a mess lunch. Sitting 
in the ‘Treble-One’ crew room, which is 
situated in the old Leuchars control tower, 
whilst tackling a packed lunch, I got the 
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first real chance to talk to Ian. The subject 
came round, inevitably, to ‘Bears’ and 
my chances of getting a live interception 
during the coming week. It was at this 
point that I learned that Ian, despite 
30 months on the squadron and holding 
regular Q duty, had never intercepted a 
Russian aircraft. Suddenly, the odds 
seemed to lengthen considerably. 

The afternoon’s sortie was to be a 
four-ship, to practice interceptions at 
various altitudes. As briefed, our aircraft 
(Phantom FG1 XT872/T of ‘Treble-One’ 
Squadron) was to start as a high-altitude 
target for the other three Phantoms, but 
then to carry out some intercepts oursel- 
ves. In fact, XT872 had an inoperative 
radar, and most of the 1hr 35min sortie was 
spent with us as target, and only on the odd 
occasion did I catch sight of the other 
aircraft crossing our path ahead. The 
transit to and from the operating area did, 
however, give the chance to try some 
formation photography on a three-ship 
formation, while the recovery to Leuchars 
was made as a pair with XV570/N down to 
the last 50ft. Stowage of camera gear in the 
Phantom’s rear cockpit was cramped, with 
only the space on the floor between my legs 
being available. These constraints limited 
me to taking only two 35mm Nikon camera 
bodies and three lenses — a 35mm, 50mm 
and a 105mm — plus an adequate supply of 
film. Carrying camera gear during take-off 
or landing is not to be recommended; 
should ejection suddenly become necess- 
ary at one of these times, the last thing one 
needs is loose cameras in the cockpit to 
impede one’s exit. By the end of the flight, 
I had found no serious problems for 
photography, although I did at times have 
an annoying reflection in the canopy whose 
cause eluded me for some minutes. It 
eventually turned out to be nothing more 
than the reflection, particularly bright in 
the clear blue above the clouds, from my 
white flying gloves. Reflections in the 
canopy ruin a good many air-to-air 
photographs, as they are more apparent on 
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the finished photograph than ever they 
were through the viewfinder. In this €, 
the cure was simple; after landing, I went 
back to flying clothing, where I was given a 
pair of olive drab gloves, and one possible 
problem was bypassed. By this time, it was 
too late in the afternoon for it to be worth 
waiting with the Q crews, so I arranged to 
be back on the squadron at 08.00hrs next 
day and returned to the mess. 

Tuesday passed, if not uneventfully, 
without my flying. Throughout the day, I 
was never far from the No 111 Squadron 
crew room, where the telebrief from Sector 
Operations Centre (SOC) Buchan kept up 
a commentary on the progress of any likely 
radar plots coming south. Outside on the 
flight line stood Phantom FG1 XV891/M, 
‘cocked’ and ready to go. This aircraft had 
the standard three-tank ‘Delta fit’ seen on 
Leuchars QRA aircraft, which trades the 
centreline-mounted Vulcan rotary cannon 
pod for 4,000Ib extra fuel. On the squa- 
dron operations board, aircraft /M was 
logged as ‘Pilot F/O Gale, passenger Mr 
Calvert’, with the observation ‘Photogra- 
phic chase’. By the following day, this 
observation had been changed to ‘Brownie 
ex’. During the morning, a ‘Coot’ was 
plotted on a course which seemed likely to 
bring it into UK airspace, and Q1 was 
launched. For various reasons, we did not 
launch with them; ‘Coots’ anyway do not 
have that great a range, and rarely come 
far south. Four hours later, Q1 returned, 
having successfully intercepted the ‘Coot’ 
several hundred miles north. 

Wednesday started with some activity. 
Around 08.00hrs and just as I was coming 
on to the airfield, a ‘Treble-One’ Phantom 
taxied out of one of the two Q sheds, on to 
runway 09, lit its afterburners and 
accelerated to take-off. In what looked like 
being a repeat of the previous day’s perfor- 
mance, another ‘Coot’ was coming towards 
the UKADR, and a QRA Phantom had 
been launched to intercept. This time, 
however, the ‘Coot’ turned back towards 
its home base, and the Phantom was 


recalled to Leuchars. Two hours later, the 
aircraft was back on the ground, and its 
crew back on the Alert. 
By early afternoon, there was further 
activity, and by 15.00hrs two radar plots — 
already identified as Soviet ‘Bears’ — were 
coming determinedly south, and the tele- 
brief from SOC Buchan kept the QRA 
crews informed on their progress, Tracked 
by Norwegian and UKADGE radars, the 
‘Bears’ held their course; by this stage 
there was little doubt that a launch was 
imminent, and Q1 was called to cockpit 
readiness while I rushed to put on my goon 
suit, pick up my helmet, mask and camera 
bag and go out to the Phantom. The 
scramble was called, although by this stage 
it was totally expected. While I was being 
strapped into the rear cockpit of /M, Q1 
left the Q shed and launched; QRA 
aircraft have absolute air traffic priority. 
After a quick engine start on our Phantom 
— in the ‘cocked’ state virtually all other 
previous checks have already been carried 
out — we taxied the short distance on to 
runway 09 for take-off. On the climb-out, 
once through the clouds, the other Phan- 
tom was visible ahead. We followed it at 
several miles separation, whilst being vec- 
tored towards the two incoming ‘Bears’ by 
SOC Buchan. Continuing north, we 
crossed the coast of mainland Scotland and 
over the North Sea, where the Buchan 
controllers passed us on to the control of 
Saxa Vord, in the Shetlands. 

At 120 miles to the north east of Saxa 
Vord and at 30,000ft, we picked up the 
intruders, first on radar, then visually. Two 


Below left: 

Dramatic underside view of ‘Bear-E’ showing 
the six shrouded camera ports in the bombing 
doors and the two rear-fuselage blister 
fairings. 


Below: 

Two hours in to the interception, the QRA 
Phantom tanks from a Victor K2 from No 55 
Squadron. The Marham tanker wing keeps a 
Victor on alert in support of QRA, to enable 
the necessary interceptions at long distance 
from the UK to be carried out. 
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‘Bears’, at one mile separation, continued 
on their SSE course, cruising at 400kts true 
air speed. At this height they were emitting 
long white contrails, while their cigar- 
shaped natural-metal bodies glinted in the 
sunlight. Neither aircraft carried any 
elaborate markings — just the Soviet red 
star on the wings and tailfin and an 
individual aircraft number (the ‘door num- 
ber’) on the nosewheel doors and the top 
of the fin. Turning on to the course held by 
the ‘Bears’, then closing to a few hundred 
feet, the QRA Phantom — pilot Fit Lt 
Pete Ruddock, navigator Fit Lt Matt 
Paterson in XV583/B — positioned off the 
port side of the first aircraft. As we came in 
on the starboard side, I became aware of 
the strange and characteristic vibration 
caused by the ‘Bear's’ Kuznetsov turbo- 
props and their huge contra-rotating 
propellers — a vibration which was clearly 
noticeable in the Phantom’s cockpit. I 
clearly remember feeling a certain sense of 
exhilaration at this point, and have no 
doubt that Ian, in the front cockpit, was 
experiencing something similar. Despite 
their escorts, the ‘Bears’ held their course, 
on a heading that would take them over the 
North Sea and some distance off the East 
Coast of Britain. Throughout the following 
hour, during which the two Phantoms and 
two ‘Bears’ were never more than a mile 
apart, quite a number of photographs were 
taken. Convention requires that intercep- 
ting fighters do not approach within 200ft, 
and it appears that the Russians are not 
beyond filing complaints for contraven- 
tions through diplomatic channels if they 
feel that such minima has not been obser- 
ved. Within these constraints, Ian man- 
oeuvred the Phantom into any 
photographic situation requested, even the 
‘top shot’ of the ‘Bear’ which required his 
holding 30 degrees of bank for some long 
seconds coming off well. The rear crew 
members of the ‘Bear’ also exposed a lot of 
film, with the rear fuselage blisters under 
the tailplane giving a good unrestricted 
side view and plenty of working room to 
use large format cameras. One wonders 
what details the Russian intelligence 
service could glean from photographs 
taken in this way which they could not 
acquire more easily from a copy of ‘Jane’s 
All the World's Aircraft’, a visit to Paris or 
Farnborough air shows or technical infor- 
mation in manufacturers’ press packs. I 
understand, though, that ‘Bear’ crew 
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members seem to be interested in detail 
shots of the Phantom’s underside and its 
armament — probably the recent Sky 
Flash and AIM-9L Sidewinder AAMs. To 
this end, Soviet pilots at times try to 
manoeuvre their aircraft suddenly to get 
below the intercepting Phantom, or that 
the rear crew members make hand signs to 
Phantom pilots to try to persuade them to 
break away to present the fighter’s 
underside plan view to the photographer. 
RAF ORA navigators are all issued with 
35mm cameras, to take shots of the aircraft 
they intercept, with a particular emphasis 
on details which may indicate new 
equipment. 

It is difficult to say exactly what was the 
purpose of the two ‘Bears” flight. The 
aircraft with door number 45 was a 
‘Bear-A’, the original strategic bomber 
version which must be considered obsole- 
scent in its intended role. Door number 46 
was a ‘Bear-E’, a more recent maritime 
reconnaissance variant, which features 
large vertical cameras in shrouded ports in 
the bomb bay. They may have been on a 
probing reconnaissance mission into UK 
airspace, to analyse radars used to illu- 
minate them and to check the speed of 
response by the QRA. Their course down 
the North Sea also took them over a large 
number of oil rigs, and the ‘Bear-E’ may 
have. been using its cameras to update 
target information on these strategically 
important installations, which might well 
be the object of a Russian SBS-style attack 
in the early hours of any conflict. Or the 
mission may have been a long-range navi- 
gation exercise, perhaps at the conclusion 
of an OCU course, with the instructor in 
the Alpha-model and the trainee crew in 
the Echo. This last possibility, of an OCU 
pair of aircraft, might be supported by the 
consecutive door numbers — 45 and 46 — 
carried by the ‘Bears’. 

Northern QRA would normally launch 
their second Phantom, Q2, one hour after 
Q1, should the sortie look like becoming a 
long one. On this occasion, with the 
“Bears” course continuing southwards and 
taking the Phantom back towards its home 
base at Leuchars, Q2 was not launched. 
Instead, Southern QRA scrambled their 
Q1, a Lightning F6 from No 11 Squadron 
at Binbrook, and this aircraft flew north to 
intercept the ‘trade’ in company with a 
Victor tanker from Marham. 

Two hours into the sortie, the two 


Above left: 

Recovering to Leuchars — XV570/N is 
crossing the coast on final approach to 
Runway 27. 


Above: 

A view along the ‘Treble-One’ flightline at 
Leuchars, showing three Phantom FG1s with 
wings folded. 


Phantoms were joined by the Lightning 
and Victor the arrival of a tanker allowing 
the Q1 Phantom to refuel. With no sign of 
the ‘Bears’ being ready to turn back, the 
Q1 Phantom and the Lightning continued 
to escort them, on a track which ran 
roughly parallel to, and a hundred miles 
off, the East Coast. Our request for 
2,0001b of ‘confidence fuel’ from the Victor 
was refused by Buchan SOC, presumably 
on the basis that it might be needed by the 
other Q aircraft. Ian thus had no alterna- 
tive but to break away from the formation 
and to recover to Leuchars, where we 
landed after 2hr 35min in the air. The 
‘Bears’ pressed on, however, finally 
turning north for home when some 
90 miles off Flamborough Head. The 
Lightning then recovered to Binbrook, but 
the Phantom escorted the ‘Bears’ right 
back to the point where they had first been 
intercepted, on the northern boundary of 
the UKADR. QI1’s recovery to Leuchars 
marked the end of a five-hour sortie, after 
which the crew would be expected to go 
back on Alert duty for the remainder of the 
24-hour period. 

Each combat ready aircrew on the Leu- 
chars Wing can expect to spend 20 to 30 
days on Alert each year. The duty can at 
times be tedious; for days there may be no 
launches, while some aircrew have been 
holding Q for years without ever intercep- 
ting a Russian aircraft. Even so, the 
importance of QRA, which represents the 
RAF's most operational peacetime 
commitment, is reflected in. the dedication 
with which the squadrons undertake the 
duty. For me to be present on a live ‘Bear’ 
intercept on my third day at Leuchars was, 
I must freely admit, extremely lucky. In 
the bar of the mess the previous evening, a 
No 43 Squadron pilot told me that his first 
‘Bear’ intercept, several months before, 
had been the most exciting moment of his 
life. Not being given to superlatives, I felt 
at the time that perhaps he was exaggerat- 
ing. Now, having experienced it myself, I 
think I understand what he meant. 
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Lindsay Peacock concludes his 
survey on the Air National Guard 


A FEW days prior to my visit to the 119th 
FIS at Atlantic City, I had been a guest of 
the 149th Tactical Fighter Squadron, 192nd 
Tactical Fighter Group at Richmond in 
Virginia. As the designation implies, this unit 
is engaged in a very different mission and, 
accordingly, it operates a very different type 
of aircraft, which, whilst not possessing the 
clean lines and startling performance of the 
F-106, is nevertheless ‘a pretty mean 
machine’ — and one that is well suited for 
the type of work undertaken by the 149th. 

I refer to the LTV A-7D Corsair II or 
‘SLUF’ — short little ugly fellah, or words 
to that effect — which presently serves with 
the ANG in quite considerable numbers, 
having been virtually replaced by the even 
more unattractive A-10A Thunderbolt II in 
regular US Air Force service. 

As far as the 149th concerned, the 
A-7D is still a fairly recent acquisition and, 
indeed, the squadron was in the process of 
increasing its complement at the time of my 
visit. Most of the aircraft assigned are single 
ters but the unit does also possess one 
example of the two-seat A-7K variant and it 
was in this that I accompanied Col John 
Shurley on a training mission to the weapons 
range at Dare County, NC. 

Like most training sorties, ours was 
optimised to provide maximum benefit for 
the two pilots involved. Thus, it was planned 
to feature a low-level sector followed by at 
least two bombing passes and two strafing 
runs with the integral Vulcan M61 20mm 
cannon. Needless to say, these well-laid 
plans went a little awry and a slightly late 
departure from Richmond resulted in the 


Left. 

A formation approach and overshoot being 
executed by a pair of Pennsylvania ANG 
Corsairs of the 149th TFS. Photo by the author 
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low-level sector being curtailed; although we 
were able to spend more time over the range 
than first anticipated, completing four 
bombing pa: as well as the two strafing 
runs before the area had to be vacated for 
the next ‘customers’, 

Briefing for the mission was as meticulous 
as ever, encompassing the route, radio fre 
quencies, weather prospects and the inevit- 
able ‘emergency of the day’ which on this 
occasion centred around cable engagement 
in the event of an emergency landing. Since 
the opening ‘attack’ at Dare County was to 
take the form of a co-ordinated pass against 
the nuclear bomb circle, considerable 
emphasis was placed on the tactics to be 
adopted and on the need for mutual support 
during the terminal phases of weapons 
delivery. All four bombing runs were made 
with the ubiquitous BDU-33 practice bomb, 
each of the Corsairs carrying a total of six of 
these devices, subsequent passes simulating 
the delivery of ‘slick’ and high drag Mk 82 
*Snakeye’ bombs. 


As already noted, our departure from 
Richmond was made a few minutes behind 
schedule and little time was wasted in 
heading south towards Dare County, 
passing more or less overhead Jackson, NC 


raft. This particular A-7D 
hed in the recently introduced 
e, carries the name 
of Col H. F. ‘Tee’ Coke below the cockpit. 

All photos via the author 


Below left. 

Like all ANG Corsair squadrons, the 149th 
TFS at Richmond, Va operates one example of 
the A-7K two-seat variant alongside its fleet 
of A-7Ds. It was in this particula: 
seen with a load of BDU-33 prac’ 
that the author accompanied Col John 
Shurley to the Dare County bombing ranges in 
North Carolina. 


Below: 

Like most aircraft of the unit, A-7K 80-0288 
features artwork. Nicknamed Elvira, the 
accompanying sketch betrays the origins of 
the unit's flight surgeon, Maj Dave Hudson, 
who hails from the Antipodes. 
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at medium altitude before letting down to 
low altitude for the final stages of the 
approach. In the event, our rapid transit 
resulted in an early arrival and we therefore 
had to complete one orbit in the vicinity of 
Lake Phelps whilst waiting for the range to 
come ‘hot’ again, Dare County being one of 
the most frequently used ranges in this part 
of the world. 

Having been authorised to proceed, the 
Corsairs descended to about 500ft and 
began the final run in towards the target, our 
flightpath taking us more or less along the 
southern edge of the quaintly named 
Alligator River — this being an allusion to 
its physical appearance, although it may well 
also act as the home for these reptiles — at 
about 480kts. Once again, it brought home 
just how exhilarating low-level flight at high 
speed can be, although I suspect that the 
numerous yachts to be seen on the river may 
well have resented our probably rather noisy 
presence on what appeared to be a perfect 
sailing day. 

During this phase of the mission, the other 
Corsair — flown by Lt Garry Drummond 
— had pulled well away to our right and we 
were in what can only be described as very 
loose line abreast formation. The target lay 
roughly due east of the Alligator River’s tail, 
the easily identified IP (initial point) at 
Grassy Point providing visual confirmation 
that we were right on course. 

A few seconds earlier, as we passed 
Whipping Creek Lake some 30,000ft from 
the target, both aircraft had entered a 
17.5deg right turn, this being a co-ordinated 
manoeuvre from which both would proceed 
to bomb the target independently. Moments 
later, John pulled the A-7K around into a 
fairly tight left turn which placed the target 
more or less on our nose and. proceeded to 
descend to about 300ft, maintaining this 
altitude for just over 30sec before initiating 
the pull-up or ‘pop’ which would culminate 
in weapons release. Maximum altitude in this 
phase of the attack was about 5,000ft, John 
rolling the aircraft inverted as we climbed, 
before pulling over the top and rolling right 
side up for the final dive on to the target. 

It was intended to release a single BDU-33 
practice bomb at 2,000ft in a 20deg dive 
angle but a computer malfunction resulted in 
weapons separation occurring late with the 
result that their bomb failed to hit the target. 
Pull-out was effected at about 1,000ft above 
the ground and we then executed a wide 
right-hand turn on the way out of the target 
area. 

In any co-ordinated attack of this nature, 
timing is of paramount importance if effec- 
tive mutual support is to be maintained 
throughout. During the terminal stages of 
our bombing pass, Garry had been providing 
support to us by monitoring our approach 
and ‘checking our six’ and it was now our 
turn to return the compliment as he 
attacked, beginning his ‘pop-up’ manoeuvre 
just three seconds after our weapon 
impacted the ground. To reduce the vul- 
nerability of both aircraft to ground fire in an 
attack, we had followed very different flight 
paths prior to bombing. As already 
mentioned, John had turned left shortly after 
the co-ordinated 17.5deg turn, pulling off the 
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target to the right in a fairly wide arc. Garry, 
on the other hand, had described a much 
wider left-hand turn after the co-ordinated 
manoeuvre and, following his own bombing 
pass, merely had to maintain his heading in 
order to egress. In the meantime, our own 
right-hand turn had brought us on to roughly 
the same heading as Garry and both aircraft 
duly departed in the reverse direction from 
which they had originally approached. 

With the tactics phase of the mission 
accomplished, we then switched to trail for- 
mation for a series of bombing and gunnery 
passes on some of the other targets which 


Top: 
While en route to the target, Lt Gerry 
Drummond took time out to display the 
Corsair’s distinctive stubby appearance in 
near planform. BDU-33 practise bombs can be 
discerned on the inboard pylons of this view 
of A-7D 71-0364. 


Abo! 
The je control tower at Dare County is 
visible at centre in this view of the complex. 
Photographed through the top of the cockpit 
canopy while rolling inverted prior to a firing 
pass, the gunnery ta also be seen 
just beyond and to the left and right of the 
control centre whi bombing circle is 
discernible in the distance. 
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form part of the Dare County complex. This 
essentially entailed setting up a ‘follow-my- 
leader’ pattern, circling the range in a right- 
hand orbit at fairly low altitude and 
periodically pulling up to deliver additional 
ordnance. Our second pass over the area 
simulated the release of a ‘slick’ bomb and 
this too was somewhat less than successful, 
the computer again failing to release the 
weapon at the correct moment. In point of 
fact, bombing is usually accomplished with 
the aid of the prime computer which is allied 
to the HUD (head-up display) but the system 
on our aircraft was inoperative with the 
result that John had to rely on a back-up 
computer which itself was not performing 
satisfactorily. 

Ultimately, on our third and fourth passes, 
he opted to use wholly manual bombing 
techniques, both of these simulating the 
delivery of Mk 82 ‘Snakeye’ retarded bombs. 
Since this weapon takes longer to reach the 
ground, release can be accomplished safely 
at lower altitudes and our final two passes 
entailed a pop-up to about 2,500-3,000ft, 
John maintaining the ensuing dive to a 
release altitude of about 800ft and pulling- 
out at just 300ft. 

With the sophisticated weapons delivery 
systems being out of action, the work-load 
upon John at this time was quite intense and 
he informed me later that he had less than 
five seconds’ tracking time in which to get 
our aircraft lined-up with the target before 
‘pickling’ our ordnance. In his own words, 
we were ‘not doing so good’ although his 
attempts at manual bombing resulted in 
greater accuracy than we had achieved on 
our first two passes. Normally though, when 
everything is working as advertised, the 


‘SLUF’ is a fine bombing platform, capable 
of achieving startling levels of accuracy, as 
was proven on numerous occasions in 
combat in South-East Asia during the final 
stages of the Vietnam War. 

Since range time being strictly controlled 
so as to provide all ‘customers’ a fair deal, 
John was keeping an eye on the clock 
throughout and our final two passes involved 
the use of the Corsair’s integral gun arma- 
ment, yet another target being employed for 
this phase of the training sortie. On the first 
pass John opted for a 10deg dive angle at 
approximately 400kts, whilst on the second 
attempt the dive angle was 15deg. On both 
occasions he fired quarter-second bursts, 
using a total of 76 rounds and scoring some 
30 hits for a success rate of 40%, com- 
fortably above the desired 25% target off 
two passes with no more than 100 rounds of 
ammunition which is the qualifying mark in 
the strafing mission. After the frustrations 
arising from the shortcomings of modern 
technology earlier in the sortie, I suspect that 
John was quite pleased with his performance. 

Since the 149th is a tactical unit engaged 
primarily in close air support and strike 
tasks, it is hardly surprising that the majority 
of training is aimed at polishing those skills 
required to accomplish these missions 
satisfactorily. Conversation with personnel 
of this squadron revealed that about 75 to 
80% of the training effort concerns tactical 
missions with the remainder centring around 
providing some expertise in defensive air 
combat manoeuvring, so as to offer aircrews 
a greater likelihood of survival if they are 
ever called upon to fight. 

As far as air-to-ground work is concerned, 
Dare County is the most commonly used 


Left: 

Post-strike bomb check. Lt Drummond 
displays the Corsair’s massive belly-mounted 
air brake during the course of visual checks 
following the visit to the ranges at Dare 
County. 


range but aircraft from Richmond do also 
periodically visit other sites, notable among 
which are the US Marine Corps facilities 
near to Cherry Point; the Warren Grove 
ranges in New Jersey and the Army’s large 
complex at Fort Bragg. ACM is normally 
conducted over the Atlantic Ocean to the 
east of NASA’s Wallops Island facility and 
has included simulated combat against such 
types as the F-15 Eagle, F-4 Phantom and 
F-106 Delta Dart. In addition, aerial refuel- 
ling is also undertaken quite regularly, most 
commonly utilising tracks over North 
Carolina or near to Norfolk, Va. 

Close study of a map of the area will 
reveal that the majority of training is accom- 
plished within 200 to 300 miles of home base 
at Richmond but the unit does range farther 
afield from time to time, the most note- 
worthy recent instance of this being the two- 
week active duty training (AcDuTra) deploy- 
ment which brought them to Lakenheath, 
England with the F-105D Thunderchief back 
in 1976. Overseas visits are, however, still a 
relatively rare occurrence, AcDuTra 
generally being accomplished at ANG train- 
ing sites in the continental US. Some training 
is also done with OV-10A Bronco and 
OA-37B Dragonfly FAC (Forward Air 
Control) aircraft from Patrick AFB, F1 and 
Willow Grove ARF, Pa. 

Like all ANG units, the 149th is largely 
manned by part-timers and only about 20% 
of the total number of personnel (950) work 
at Richmond on a full-time basis, these pro- 
viding the essential measure of continuity 
without which this unit would very quickly 
cease to function effectively. Discussions 
with unit members and with Col Hartwell F. 
‘Tee’ Coke IV, the commanding officer, 
revealed that the 149th experiences little or 
no difficulty in obtaining personnel to fill 
slots, it being fortunate enough to be situated 
in what is seen as a good catchment area. 
This, of course, is doubly beneficial in that it 
almost certainly permits the unit to be quite 
selective with regard to skill levels, 
experience and motivation when it comes to 
finding new personnel. On a broader basis, 
perhaps that is one of the most important 
reasons why the ANG often tends to out- 
perform the regular Air Force in events like 
“Red Flag’ and ‘William Tell’. 

Certainly, from the little that I have been 
fortunate enough to observe at first-hand, the 
ANG is well able to ‘hack it’ even though 
much of the equipment operated is rather 
less sophisticated than that of their regular 
counterparts. Mind you, in itself that could 
also be a contributory factor for it is often 
the case that the more sophisticated a thing 
is, the more likelihood there is of it going 
wrong. 


Left: 

Prior to a full-stop landing back at Richmond, 
the two Corsairs made a fo! 
and overshoot. Lt Drummond’ 
seen in ‘dirty’ configuration with everything 
down and out for landing. 
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FACing inaDragonfly $ 


One of the less well known aspects of 
modern aerial warfare concerns the FAC, or 
forward air controller, this being a concept 
which first emerged during the Korean War 
and one which really came into its own 
during the Vietnam conflict when types such 
as the Cessna 0-2 and Rockwell OV-10A 
Bronco were purchased specifically to fulfil 
this mission. Essentially, the FAC role 
entails co-ordinating friendly strike forces 
engaged in battle, this rather loose descrip- 
tion encompassing target markings, exercis- 
ing control of aerial assets and constantly 
monitoring an area for signs of enemy 
activity. Indeed, in Vietnam, FACs were 
usually assigned their own specific area of 
territory, constant observation enabling them 
to detect signs of enemy activity and take 
appropriate and timely action to counter any 
emerging threats. 

Today, the FAC concept is an accepted 
part of US Air Force doctrine and, not sur- 
prisingly, the ANG also possesses a small 
number of units engaged in this task, these 
now being mainly equipped with the Cessna 
OA-37B Dragonfly, although they have in 
the past used such types as Cessna U-3 and 
Cessna 0-2. During the course of my 
research into ANG activities, I was able to 
accompany Maj Phil Shadle of the 103rd 
Tactical Air Support Squadron at Willow 
Grove, Pa on a routine training sortie in an 
OA-37B, a type which is particularly well 
suited for this mission, 

It was originally intended to visit a 
working area to the southwest of Scranton, 
Pa the training sortie being planned to 
include low-level tactical navigation, practis- 
ing target identification and low-level flying 
with one of the two aircraft acting as the 
FAC while the other simulated the strike air- 
craft being controlled. In the event, bad 
weather in the form of low cloud and rain in 
the designated area resulted in a change of 
plan and we eventually practised working as 
a co-ordinated pair at medium altitude, an 
aspect of operations which was of particular 
value to the other pilot, Lt Larry Merington, 
who had recently joined the 103rd TASS 
and who was still in the process of attaining 
mission ready status. 

This took the form of 45 and 90deg turns 
in tactical formation — ie with several 
thousand feet separation between aircraft — 
a task which might sound simple but one 
which was complicated by the fact that radio 
silence was being observed throughout. In 
such instances, communication is achieved 
by means of ‘wing flashing’, the pilot leading 
the formation signalling his intentions by 
momentarily lifting the wing, one flash 
indicating a 90deg turn and two flashes a 


Right: 

Flown by Lt Larry Merington, Cessna OA-37B 
Dragonfly of the 103rd Tactical Air Support 
Squadron, Pennsylvania ANG is en route toa 
working area where the pair of aircraft 


4Sdeg turn. Such operations do, of course, 
require the wingman to constantly observe 
the flight leader’s aircraft and this must call 
for a very high degree of concentration, 
especially when maintaining tactical forma- 
tion. 

The sortie was in fact the second of two 
formation rides undertaken by Lt Merington 
and whilst aloft we practised both inplace 
turns and cross turns, the latter, as the title 
implies, resulting in the two aircraft changing 
position relative to each other. 

Subsequently, on the return flight, we 
learned that the weather had worsened in the 
vicinity of Willow Grove, necessitating the 
pair of OA-37Bs making a formation GCA 
(Ground Controlled Approach) which 
resulted in our breaking out of the overcast 
at an altitude of about 500ft with the runway 
more or less dead ahead, and, certainly, 
during this stage of the flight, Lt Merington 
displayed excellent station-keeping as we 
dropped down through the murk. In the 
course of post-flight debriefing, Maj Shadle 
remarked that the bad-weather let-down had 
been a ‘good training experience’ for Larry, 
who, it seemed, had generally performed well 
throughout the 90min sortie; although I 
suspect that he may well have been feeling 
the pressure since he was accompanied by 
Lt-Col Cundiff who was acting in his 
capacity as a check pilot and monitoring 
Larry’s progress. 

Although I was unable to gain first-hand 
experience of much of the FAC mission, sub- 
sequent conversation with personnel of the 
103rd TASS filled in many of the gaps, par- 
ticularly with regard to the art of target 
marking and training procedures. Routine 
training naturally reflects the primary 
mission and much of the time is spent at low 
altitude, such flying paying particular atten- 
tion to navigation. Although for the sortie 
both seats were occupied, in an operational 
situation it is usual for the OA-37B to 
operate as a single-seater, the pilot flying the 
aircraft from the left-hand seat. As far as 
target identification is concerned, this does 
not necessarily involve actual physical 
marking, reference often being made to fixed 


points on the ground with target bearing and 
co-ordinates relative to these being provided 
by means of radio communication. When 
physical marking is necessary, the most 
commonly used method is ‘Willie Peter’, this 
being 2.75in white phosphorous rockets. 

Additional training centres around the 
Dragonfly’s offensive capability, the type 
having performed well in South-East Asia as 
a light attack aircraft and it is able to carry a 
respectable weapons load, including Mk 82 
500lb bombs, cluster bomb units, napalm 
and leaflet containers whilst it also packs a 
7.62mm cannon which can be used for 
strafing. 

In terms of effort expended by the 103rd 
TASS, roughly a quarter of the flying 
activity is based upon use of the OA-37B in 
an offensive capacity, this including practise 
of evasive manoeuvres. As far as threats to 
aircraft survivability are concerned, I was 
surprised to learn that the major danger is 
viewed as the ground but SAMs (surface-to- 
air missiles) and armed helicopters are also 
potential hazards which are not overlooked. 

Like all US Air Force tactical aircraft, the 
Dragonfly is also capable of being refuelled 
in flight although, rather unusually, it 
employs the probe and drogue system, the 
refuelling probe protruding from the nose 
section. To maintain currency, it is necessary 
to re-qualify in in-flight refuelling every six 
months. 

During the course of a typical year, the 
103rd TASS will operate in conjunction with 
elements of the US Air Force and the US 
Army and, according to Maj Shadle, they do 
routinely work with anyone that needs air 
support. Most flying training is accomplished 
within a 150-mile radius of Willow Grove, 
excellent bombing and gunnery facilities 
existing at Fort Indiantown Gap and at 
Warren Grove in New Jersey whilst support 
is regularly provided to other ANG units at 
Baltimore (A-10As), McGuire (F-4Ds), 
Andrews (F-4Ds) and Pittsburgh (A-7Ds). 
In addition, though, the annual ‘summer 
camp’ AcDuTra period provides a chance to 
work in unfamiliar surroundings in what is 
essentially a combat environment. 
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FROM whichever angle one looks at the 
Soviet national airline, comparisons with its 
counterparts elsewhere inevitably highlight 
the enormous differences in their respective 
size and operations. Over 100million passen- 
gers carried annually on a route network of 
1,000,000km serving almost 4,000 airports; 
more than 100million hectares of land 
treated; three million tonnes of freight trans- 
ported; a fleet of fixed wing and rotary wing 
aircraft in excess of 7,500; and 500,000 
employees, are only some of the bare 
statistics which amply illustrate the scale of 
the flag carrier of the world’s largest country. 
It is clear therefore that the following pages 
can be little more than a brief summary of 
Aeroflot’s principal activities. 

Under the overall control of the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation, Aeroflot is responsible for 
all international and domestic passenger and 
cargo services, charter flights and some 120 
‘national economy’ tasks. The airline also 
runs all airfields and is responsible for 
navigational aids, maintenance and training. 
Some of its main establishments are the 
Academy of Civil Aviation at Leningrad; the 
Engineering Institutes at Moscow, Riga and 
Kiev; and the combined training centre for 
the Comecon airlines at Ulyanovsk. 

Operations are divided into 27 geographi- 
cal areas plus the Moscow Transport 
Directorate, the Directorate of Civil 
Aviation of the Central Regions and the 
Arctic (UGATsRIA) and the Directorate of 
International Air Routes (TsUMVS), which 
is based at Moscow/Sheremetievo. The other 
directorates are, Archangelsk, Armenia, 
Azerbaydzhan, Byelorussia, Eastern Siberia, 
Estonia, Far East, Georgia, Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia, Komi, Krasnoyarsk, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Magadan, Moldavia, Leningrad, 
North Caucasia, Tadzhikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Tyumen, Ukraine, Ural, 
Uzbekistan, Volga, Western Siberia and 
Yakutia. 


International Services 
Aeroflot operates internationally to 95 
countries serving 118 towns and cities in 
Europe, the Americas, Africa, and the 
Middle and Far East, over a route network 
which extends to over 300,000km. During 
1983, the airline carried 2.7million passen- 
gers on its international services which is 
46,000 more than planned, earning 36.5mil- 
lion extra roubles. Regularity of flights 
however was a disappointing 88.4%. The 
1984 plan calls for a 2.3% increase in 
passengers, and the introduction of more 
Il-62, Il-86 and Tu-154 aircraft. 

Thirty weekly trans-Atlantic flights pres- 
ently serve Montreal, Washington, Havana, 
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Kingston, Mexico City, Managua, Lima and 
Buenos Aires, all flown exclusively with the 
Ilyushin Il-62M. Far Eastern services reach 
as far as Tokyo and Singapore, and take in 
Kabul, Karachi, Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Colombo, Dhaka, Rangoon, Bangkok, 
Hanoi, Vientiane, Ho Chi Minh City, 
Pyongyang, Ulan Bator, ng, Niigata and 
Kuala Lumpur. Aeroflot is also one of only 
two airlines (the other is Hang Khong 
Vietnam) to serve the Kampuchean capital 
of Phnom Penh. 

Its almost blanket coverage of the African 
continent reflects the country’s political 
ambitions in that part of the world, as do ser- 
vices to many Asian destinations, and those 
to the small Central American countries. 

Aircraft types used include the Il-62M for 
the longer routes; the Tu-154, Il-86 and Il-18 
for medium stage lengths, and the Tu-134 
and An-24 for short-haul routes to 
neighbouring and near countries. 


Domestic Services 

Aeroflot’s domestic timetable incorporates 
4,500 services over an unduplicated route 
network of 700,000km. Each year some 50 


The Soviet Union is this month's 
subject of Günter G. Endres’ survey 
on ‘Civil Aviation behind the Iron 
Curtain’ 
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Soviet airlines 


new services are added mainly in the extreme 
North, Siberia and the Far East. Passengers 
carried on internal services, which are 
among the cheapest anywhere in the world, 
amount to a staggering 106million a year. 
Mainline routes connect Moscow to all 
internal Republics and major regions, and 
these in turn are linked to each other. Each 
directorate is also responsible for its own 
internal network providing regular flights 
fanning out from the commercial and 
industrial centres to many smaller towns and 
settlements. Some of the major traffic hubs 
apart from Moscow and Leningrad are 
Archangelsk, Murmansk and Petrozavodsk 
(Archangelsk); Erevan (Armenia); Baku 
(Azerbaydzhan); Minsk (Byelorussia); 
Irkutsk, Chita and Ulan-Ude (Eastern 


Below: 

Aeroflot's long-haul flagship is the Ilyushin 
11-62. Registrations of the type range from 
CCCP 86450-86705. Al/ photos via the author 


Bottom: 


Some 500 Tupolev Tu-154s are in service on 
Aeroflot’s medium routes. 
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Siberia); Tallinn (Estonia); Blagoveshchensk, 
Khabarovsk, Sakhalin and Vladivostok (Far 
East); Tbilisi (Georgia); Alma Ata (Kazakh- 
stan); Frunze and Dzhalal-Abad (Kirghizia); 
Syktyvkar and Naryan-Mar (Komi); Kras- 
noyarsk; Riga (Latvia); Vilnius (Lithuania); 
Magadan, Anadyr and Petropavlovsk 
(Magadan); Kishinev (Moldavia); Kras- 
nodar, Stavropol, Mineralye Vody, 
Makhachkala, Saratov and Volgograd 
(North Caucasia); Leninabad and Dushanbe 
(Tadzhikistan); Krasnovodsk and Ashkhabad 
(Turkmenistan); Tyumen; Kiev, Simferopol, 
Odessa, Lvov and Kharkov (Ukraine); 
Perm, Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk and Kurgan 
(Ural); Tashkent (Uzbekistan); Saratov, 
Orenburg and Ufa (Volga); Omsk, 
Novosibirsk, Tomsk, Barnaul and 
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Kemerovo (Western Siberia) and Yakutsk 
(Yakutia). 

Aeroflot serves 3,700 airports within the 
Soviet Union. A continuing building and 
upgrading programme is in operation which 
for 1984 calls for seven new runways. One of 
these is being constructed at Yakutsk in 
Siberia to take the Il-62, and there are also 
plans for a completely new airport at Baku 
on the Caspian Sea. Included in this pro- 
gramme of developing internal facilities are 
80 new radar installations, 27 non- 
directional beacons and 16 new navigational 
systems. 


Cargo Services 


Aeroflot carried more than three million 
tonnes of cargo and mail during 1983, with a 


similar figure being targeted for 1984. Inter- 
national all-cargo services are scheduled 
weekly between Moscow and Berlin, 
Amsterdam, Luxembourg and Paris, and 
between Khabarovsk and Niigata (Japan). 
Aircraft used include the Antonov An-12 
(soon to be replaced by a new type), Tupolev 
Tu-154C and Ilyushin Il-76. The 40 tonnes 
payload Il-76, first introduced in 1976, is 
also used extensively on domestic trunk 
routes, and for the transportation of heavy 
goods to and within the more undeveloped 
regions such as Siberia and the Far North. 

Apart from a regular domestic network 
which links Moscow to most other major 
Soviet cities, Aeroflot undertakes a vast 
number of on-demand cargo flights inter- 
nally as well as ‘air lift’ type operations to 
friendly countries overseas. 

Domestic cargo flights use mainly 
Moscow’s Domodedovo airport, but an 
automatic cargo complex is now under con- 
struction at Sheremetievo as a joint Soviet- 
Finnish venture. With an area of 26,000m* 
and a volume of 200,000m*, it will have an 
annual throughput of 150,000 tonnes. 

In addition to the An-12 and Il-76 which 
carry the bulk of the traffic, Aeroflot also 
utilises Il-18s, a small remaining number of 
Il-14s, Antonov An-22, and a large fleet of 
Antonov An-26. 


Transport Fleet 
Aeroflot’s total fleet is in the region of 7,500 
of which about 2,500 are turbine-powered 
transport aircraft, with the remainder being 
made up of small fixed-wing aircraft and 
helicopters used on aerial work services. In 
1984, over 75% of the traffic will be carried 
by the Ilyushin Il-62, Il-86, Tupolev Tu-154 
and Yakovlev Yak-42. Long-haul services 
are flown with the Il-62 four-engined jet air- 
liner with accommodation for 168 passen- 
gers, of which a total approaching 200 of all 
models are now in service. Around 500 
Tupolev Tu-154, 154A, 154B and 154C tri- 
jets are in use on European and regional 
routes, and a new version, the Tu-164 incor- 
porating fuel-efficient Soloviev D-30KU 
engines and various aerodynamic refine- 
ments, is expected to enter service in the next 
two years. Short-haul routes are scheduled 
with the  80-seat twin-jet Tupolev 
Tu-134/134A (650 plus built), the 50-seat 
twin turboprop Antonoy An-24 and the 
Yakovlev Yak-40 (400 plus built). A total of 
over 1,000 of the An-24 and its derivatives, 
the cargo An-26, survey An-30, and the 
An-32, are believed to be in Aeroflot service. 
Increasing use is being made of the 350- 
passenger Ilyushin Il-86 wide-body jet which 


Top left: 

Cargo aircraft old and new. The Antonov 
An-12 photographed at Vienna by Professor 
Johannes Zopp and... 


Left: 
. .. the giant Ilyushin II-76T which has a 
payload of 40 tonnes. 
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is now in regular service on routes to Berlin, 
Sofia, Hanoi, Ho Chi Minh City, Delhi, 
Paris and Madrid. The first An-28 light 
transports, built by PZL Mieliecz in Poland, 
have now been delivered; 50 of the type are 
believed to have been ordered by Aeroflot for 
its Polar and training divisions. Also in 
service in as yet small quantities is the 
Antonov An-72 high-wing STOL transport 
recently seen at Farnborough. 

Czech-built LET L-410UVP predominate 
on local feeder services, and many outlying 
routes are still flown with the An-2 biplane, 
but these are soon to be replaced with the 
An-3 turbine development. There have been 
set-backs with the Yak-42 which entered 
Aeroflot service in late-1980, but the 
120-seat aircraft for short to medium stage 
lengths still features strongly in the airline’s 
plan for the next decade. Older aircraft still 
in use are the Antonov An-12, and small 
number of Ilyushin Il-14 and Il-18. 

Current development aircraft include the 
Il-96, a longer-range version of the Il-86, and 
the Antonov An-400 heavy lift transport. It 
has also been reported that the An-74, of 
which little is known, made its first flight 
during 1984. 


General Aviation 

Aeroflot is responsible for all aspects of 
general aviation activities for which it has 
available a fleet of some 5,000 light aircraft 
and helicopters. 

Agricultural aviation of course forms a 
major part, and during 1983 a total of 
105million hectares of agricultural land, 
vineyards, orchards and forests were treated 
by air. This total is made up of 30% fertilizer 
application, 40% weed control and 30% pest 
control. An interesting part is the defoliation 
of cotton crops in late summer, mainly in 
central Asia, for which some 1,000 aircraft 
and helicopters are used covering an area of 
five million hectares. A vast number of 
Antonov An-2 biplanes and Kamov Ka-26 
and Mil Mi-2 light helicopters undertake 
most agricultural work. A recent introduc- 
tion of shift work has improved the daily 
utilisation of aircraft by 60-80%. 

Environmental protection involves the 
patrolling of over 750million hectares of 
forest and tundra, firefighting (Aeroflot has 
recently introduced ‘Taiga’, an infra-red 


detection system for the so-called invisible 
forest fires) and aeromedical services. The 
flying ambulance makes some 100,000 
flights each year, not only transporting the 
sick and injured to hospital from the remote 
areas, but also carrying out regular medical 
checks on hunters, geological survey teams 
prospectors and the like. A few An-2s and 
Mil Mi-4 helicopters are fitted out with 
operating theatres for serious cases. 

Mi-6, Mi-8 and Mi-10 ‘flying crane’ 
helicopters have proved themselves very 
effective in civil engineering, covering such 
tasks as the transportation and assembly of 
pipelines, high voltage power lines, bridges, 
TV towers and many others. The brand-new 
Mi-26, the world’s largest helicopter by far 
with a payload of 20 tonnes, is due to enter 
full-scale service early in 1985. Other major 
activities as part of its ‘national economy’ 
services, include aerial survey and photogra- 
phy, ice reconnaissance, fish spotting, Arctic 
and Antarctic support, prospecting work, 
animal migration, and anything else for 
which aircraft or helicopters provide the 
most economic, and in some cases, only 
solution 


International Airports 

The Soviet Union’s capital of Moscow is the 
major air traffic hub. It has four airports, 
Sheremetievo, Domodedovo, Vnukovo and 
Bykovo which together handle 13million 
passengers a year. The international airport 
is Sheremetievo-2 which was completed in 
time for the 1980 Olympic Games and has a 
maximum capacity of six million passengers 
per annum, with a peak hourly throughput of 
2,100. The airport is equipped with all the 
latest facilities and is at present being used 
by around 30 international airlines. 
Domodedovo can handle a peak traffic of 
4,200 passengers an hour and serves cities in 
Siberia and the Middle and Far East. The 
Arctic, Ukraine, Black Sea and Caucasus 
can be reached via Vnukovo, and Bykovo is 
used mainly for local services. 

The second largest international airport in 
the USSR is Leningrad-Pulkovo, from which 
there are direct international connections to 
most East European capitals and to Athens, 
Brussels, Copenhagen, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Helsinki, London, Oslo, Paris, Vienna and 


Zurich. The airport is due to be upgraded to 
handle the Ilyushin Il-86. 

Kiev’s two airports of Borispol and Shul- 
jany handle four million passengers a year 
and have services to over 100 cities in the 
Soviet Union, and to Belgrade, Berlin, 
Bratislava, Budapest, Bucharest, Bourgas, 
Dubai, Dusseldorf, Leipzig, Milan, Paris, 
Prague, Sofia, Varna, Vienna, Zagreb and 
Zurich. The international airport of Borispol 
is situated on the left bank of the Dnieper 
about 30km from the city centre. 

The airport at Minsk, the capital of the 
Byelorussian Republic, has frequent con- 
nections to numerous other Soviet cities, 
together with an international link to Berlin- 
Schönefeld. 

Erevan, a major industrial and cultural 
centre in the Caucasus and one of the 
world’s oldest cities, is a transit point for 
Aeroflot’s routes to Beirut and Aleppo, and 
the shortest routes from Europe to 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, India, Pakistan 
and other Far East destinations go via 
Tashkent, an important crossroad in Central 
Asia. 

Siberia’s main airport is at Irkutsk which 
has scheduled international links with 
Pyongyang and Ulan Bator. There are also 
regular Irkutsk-Ulan Bator mail flights. 
Khabarovsk, at the extreme eastern end of 
the country, is a transit point for services to 
Japan and North Korea. Some services to 
Africa are scheduled via Odessa and 
Simferopol, and there are also regular, 
mostly seasonal, services to the Black Sea 
airports of Sochi and Simferopol, and to 
Tbilisi in the Caucasus from the eastern bloc 
countries. 


Soviet airlines: 
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Below left: 
The only ‘widebody’ airliner in Aeroflot 
service is the 350-passenger Ilyushin Il-86. 


Below: 
The striking control tower and terminals at 
the new international airport at Erevan. 
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oe ANirKITS 


James Goulding 


The Longest Tiger 


` Tescale 


Another welcome release by Italeri, which has 
kindly been sent to us for review by T & P 
Normanton Ltd, 


is a 1:72 scale kit of the 
at fighter trainer 
at fighter-bomber. 
Over the years we have been fortunate to have 
excellent kits of all the Northrop F-5 family of 
lightweight fighters — with the most potent, the 
F-20 Tigershark (which was so impressive in its 
demonstrations at Farnborough), shortly to be 
added to our 1:72 scale collections by Hasegawa. 
The neglect of the Tiger II in 1:72 scale hi 
been put right by splendid kits by Airi 
Italeri, and a new series of kits of the F-SA by 
ESCI in various versions is currently being 
Si is naturally closely allied 
nd uses many common 
r the longest of 
the series. It is a very eleg: craft, with its 
two-seat cockpit and long nose stretching well 
ahead of the wings. The canopy and windscreen 
is made up in three parts, to permit modellers to 
cement the canopies in the open position if 
desired. There is very good detail on the two 
instrument panels and on the front side console 
pes but the near consoles are bare, sur- 
pris and some detail needs to be added. 

The undercarriage legs, wheels and inner 
of doors are well-de the 
insides of the main wheel bays. airbrakes 
are separate components and have good inner 
detail. Sidewinders are carried on the wing-tip 
rails, but these weapons in the kit are too thick 
in relation to length and it would be better to use 
some of the many accurate representations 
lable, especially those in the Hasegawa 
‘eapons Sets’. 

There are two underwing pylons on each side 
and another under the fuselage. Bombs are 
supplied for installation on the wing outer 
pylons, and there are long-range tanks for the 
other three pylons. 

The decal sheet gives markings for three 
F-SFs, one from the US Air Force, another from 
the Iranian AF and the third from the Republic 
of Korea AF. 

This kit costs £2.76. 


Two of a Kind 


It is a very long time since the first and until 
now, only 1:72 scale kit of the Lockheed C-130 
Hercules four-engined, turboprop transport 
reached the shelves of the model shops. It was 
an excellent model and belonged to those 
halcyon days when the producer of the kit, 
Airfix, released smaller kits each month and a 
big. spectacular model for Christmas. The Her- 
cules kit was indeed a spectacular one for the 
time, and it included a Bloodhound missile. 
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launcher and Landrover towing vehicle as the 
internal load. Airfix’ Hercules has soldiered on 
as the sole example in 1:72 scale, but now Italeri 
as produced two Hercules in this scale. They 
are superb and must represent the definitive kits 
of this fine transport. 

The first example is an AC-130A gunship and 
the second, is publicised as the *KC-130F Her- 
cules Fat Albert, support plane of the “Blue 
Angel” `. The KC-130F is a tanker aircraft for 
the US Marine Corps, and carries hose drum 
units in pods under the outer wings — which are 
not included in the kit, which is a Fat Albert 
may well have started life as a KC-130F, but I 
fear that modellers expecting a kit of a tanker 
variant will be disappointed. Basically, the kit 
represents the Lockheed C-130E/H Hercules or 
RAF Hercules Cl (with the original fuselage 
length), all with four-bladed propellers. The kit 
would be ideal for conversion to an RAF 
Hercules Cl (K) tanker, with flight refuelling 
probe above the cockpit and hose drum unit in 
the tail ramp. Another more challenging conver- 
sion could be the Royal Aircraft Establishment’s 
Hercules W2 meteorological research aircraft, 
with its long nose boom and weather radar in the 
large streamlined fairing above the cockpit. This 
Hercules is XV208, and was converted by 
Marshall of Cambridge from a standard RAF 
Hercules C1. 

The other kit is the more dramatic and 
detailed, as it gives parts to model the AC-130A 
gunship. AC-130A gunships were conversions of 
the C-130A Hercules, which had three-bladed 
propellers. The armament of the AC-130As was 
originally four 7.62mm mini and four 20mm 
Vulcan guns firing from hatches in the port side 
of the fuselage. Later the two rear 20mm Vulcan 
guns were replaced by two 40mm guns, and in 
some cases the four upper miniguns were 
reduced to two. 

As an increasing amount of equipment was 
demanded by the military authorities to be 
carried in the big gunships, the more powerful 
C-130E transport was converted into the 
AC-130E, but a model of this variant would 
have to use four-bladed propellers, as in the Fat 
Albert kit. 

The fully developed AC-130E carried two or 
four 7.12mm miniguns, two 20mm cannons, one 
40mm gun and a massive 105mm field gun in 
place of the rear 40mm gun. It also carried heat 
shields over the engine exhaust pipes as a 
protection against heat-seeking missiles. 

Naturally there are components in these 
denti nd this, of cours 
s to the basic fusela . folding 
ilplanes and undercarriage units. Part 
of the engine elles are integral with the 
wings, but the forward portions of the nacelles 
are moulded as separate components because 
they have slight differences in the two Hercules 
ions. As stated earlier, the propeller types 
are different. There are, of course, many smaller 
components and parts which are common to 
both models. 

The Italeri Hercules is accurate in outline and 
beautifully contoured throughout. The mould- 
ing is clean and the fit of parts excellent. A 
feature of the models is the high degree of 
detail, particularly so in the case of the gunship. 
The cockpit is well-equipped and quite 
complicated. There are four built-up crew seats 
and control columns for the two pilots. There is 
a detailed instrument panel. Part of the rear 
bulkhead enclosing the cockpit area has to be 
cut away on the gunship variant. 

Beneath the floor of the cockpit is the nose 
undercarriage bay, which has good detail of 
structure, cables and electrical boxes. The main 
undercarriage bays also have good structural 
detail and the main undercarriage twin- legs have 
to be assembled with the bays before the bays 


are cemented into the fuselage bulged fairings. 
It is necessary to paint the inside of the bays and 
the undercarriage legs before final assembly to 
the fuselage. Inside the cargo hold the flooring 
anchorage point detail and fuselage frames 
are shown in the region of the loading ramps: 
The rear loading ramp and retracting door are 
separate assemblies, each made up from two 
parts. The fit of these separate assemblies into 
the cavernous hole in the rear fuselage is superb. 
The ramp and door have hinge pivots, and large 
ramp stays are included. It is intended that the 
model should be completed with the door and 
ramp closed or cemented open, with the stays in 
position, but the provision of the hinge pivots 
and a little ingenuity, in the form of moving 
stays and door clips, it would be possible to have 
these components work in the correct manner. 

h propeller and spinner is made up from 
three parts, with a bearing disc and ri 
disc completing the assembly. The be: 
is then cemented into the engine cowlings. 

Both Hercules models carry the large long- 
range tanks under the wings, but the gunship 
model carries much more. There are two semi- 
drilled holes in the underside of the wings 
outboard of the outer engine nacelles and these 
have to be drilled through for the installation of 
additional pylons housing pairs of ECM pods. 
Alternatively, the gunship carried ECM pods on 
the inner pylons and ‘chaff’ and flare dispensers 
on the outer pylons, If this arrangement is used 
on the Italeri model, the inner pylon would have 
to be removed from a tank half, with which it is 
integrally-moulded. 

The AGM-45 Shrike anti-radiation missile, 
used against missile radars, was probably also 
carried on the outer pylons, and these can be 
obtained from the Hasegawa ‘Aircraft 
Weapons: IV" set of 1:72 scale air-to-ground 
mi: and ECM pods. ALQ-87 ECM pods are 
included in the Hercules gunship kit, but more 
detailed models of these pods are included in the 
Hasegawa ‘Aircraft Weapons: IV’ set. Unfor- 
tunately the ‘Herk’ carried two under each wing 
and the set has only two — so equipping the 
model with superior ECM pods would be 
expensive, unless one could share the cost with a 
friend who may need other items in this set. 
Although the Hasegawa ALQ-87 pods are 
better, those in the kit are quite satisfactory. 

The Italeri Hercules gunship has excellent 
representation of weapons and equipment. 
There is the Stabilised Tracking Set installed at 
the front door position, and the chlight in a 
hatch in the near fuselage. There are numerous 
radar and infra-red hemispherical covers. The 
two 7.62mm miniguns, two multi-barrel, 20mm 
Vulcan guns and twin 40mm Bofors guns 
installed on this model are nicely modelled. 

The decal sheet for the AC-130A Hercules 
gunship gives markings for an aircraft of the 16th 
Special Operations Squadron at Ubon, which 
was painted in standard three-tone US Air Force 
camouflage on the upper surfaces (FS30219 tan, 
FS34102 medium green and FS34079 dark 
green), with gloss black under-surfaces. A sec- 
ond aircraft, in FS36118 gunship grey overall, is 
from the Ist Special Operations Wing. 

The decal sheet for the C-130 E/H gives 
markings for five aircraft. one is, of course, Fat 
Albert of the ‘Blue Angels’. Another is a C-130E 
of 314th TAW, MAC. A third aircraft is a 
C-130H of the Italian AF. AC-130E of the 
Swedish AF's F7 Wing is another ‘Herk’ fea- 
tured. The fifth is a C-130K Hercules Cl of RAF 
Air Support Command, in the original Dark 
Earth and Light Stone upper surface scheme 
(BS 381C:450 Dark Earth and BS38I1C: 
Light Stone), with gloss black under-surface: 

Our samples of these superb kits were kindly 
supplied by T & P Normanton Ltd. 

They cost £10.99 each. 
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first choice: 
‘our quick turn: 
round and superb 
packing is unrivalled, 


We stock over 2500 titles. 


OUA OWN PUBLICATIONS ————— 


Belfast: Story of Short's Big Lifter by Molly White. 
Wel illustrated. 124 pages. Hardback £7.95 
Aviation in Birmingham (Negus & Staddon) from early 
periments to the new terminal. ius £4.95 


‘organisation, unit and insignia drwgs, bases, airen 
details. 160 b/w + colour photos hbk £10.95; bk £7. 
Wrecks & Relies (9th edn) bians 
ict and airframes in 
to X29 Mi 


‘8 Taylor) large format hbk 450 photos.. „~ .£17.50 
Bomber Intelligence (W.E Jones) 103, 150, 166 and 170 
‘Sqnt Operations & Techniques 1942-45, Hbk , £9.95 
1983 (Sue Bushell & Dave Sargent) .. £3.95 
jam Common displays £295 
': The Incredible TS £7.95 
‘American Military Avn. . hbk £10.95; sbk £7.95 

US Military Avn: The Air For 
US Military A/C Designations & Serials £4.95 
irwarthy wari 6580 


242 Squadron: The Car 

A Thousand Shall Fal (Mi 

Deadly Duo: The 8:25 and B-26 in World War 2 £10.95 

De Havilland Mosquito Crash Log. 2.50 

Handley Page Hampden/Hereford Crash Log. .- .€2.50 
listing 7,100 turboprop business a/c £2.95 

Corporate Jet BA with details of 5,300 biz-ets. £2.95 


REROGRAPHSIMINIGRAPHS ———— 
Convair B-58 Hustler Covering early design studies, its 
‘development, short service life, this 
a ot of previously unpublished ma 
first supersonic bomber, profusely 
riy 85, HbkE! 
Lockheed 
‘velopment, its use by th 


comprehensive documentation of the 

US Air Force's Air National Guard, with unit histor 
insignia, sections on assigned aircraft etc. Fully 

ilus with over 500 photos, . Hbk £22.95; Sbk £15.95 
jhting Falcon The definitive book of the F-16 

mmed with over 250 b/w and colour photos 

‘drawings + sound sheet, Hbk £15.95; Sbk £9.95 
jh series; of interest and value to the modellers 
thusiasts, Includes detailed close-up photos and 

detail drawings of cockpit, panels etc, 3 views. 

1 Lockheed SA:71/A-12/0.12 

2 McDonnel Douglas F-15A/B. 

3 Grumman F-14A/B Tomeat 

4 McDonnell Douglas F40 

5 McDonnell Douglas F-1018/F 


(now delayed) TBA 
(New) £3.95 


socked) ——— 
Mighty Eighth War Manual (R.Freeman) .... -£15.00 
Horeules Phantom / Harr Spectacle wach E7 95 
Boring 747 (Hiroshi Seo) allcolour album... £5.95 
Planemakers: Shorts (M.J.H,Taylor) company hist £9.95 
jacetlight Directory (FTurnhill). £35.00 

Forces of Latin America (A English) 
Equipment 1984/85 (0, Rider) 

ies 1984/85 (M Wilson) 

ting Ships 1984/85 (J. Moore) 

's Weapon Systems 1984/85 (R. Pretty) 
Jane's All-the Worlds Actt 1984/85 (due Doc 6) £60.00 


AN ALLAN LATEST TITLES — 
Westland Sea King (Modern Combat A/c 18) 


Royal Air Force 
Goulding) 


fay Electric Lightning £5.95 
rier at War (Alfred Price) due 20th Nov, .. „£10.95 


NS TITLES —————— 
English Electric Lightning (8.Phipott) £1095 
Lockheed Hercules (F.K Mason) due Nov 18. £14.95 
Interceptor RAF 193545 » . £12.95 
LENetherton). .. £9.95 
(P.Beaver/2nd edn), £9.95 

ye Modern Royal Air Force. £16.95 

Hist of B-17s of the Bth AF EN; 

vy -Bomber Airfield at War, ..£10.95 
‘Avra Vulcan (Robert Jackson). £1095 
Harrier (Francis K.Mason) 2nd edition £9.95 
Phantom: A Legend in its Own Time (Mason). £10.95 
Fields of Little America (M.Bowman) £9.95 
Naval Wings: RN's carrier borne aircraft £7.95 
“Action Stations’ series - No.9 now due 15 April B5 
1 East Anglia (Michael J.F Bowyer) £10.95 
2 Lincolnshire and the East Midlands £10.95, 
3 Wales and the North West (D.}.Smith) £10.95, 
& Yorkshire (Bruce Barrymore Halpenny). £10.95 
5 Airfields of the South West (C Ashworth)... £9.95 
6 Cotswolds and the Central Midlands £10.95 
7 Scotland, North East and Northern Ireland . -£10.95 
8 Airfields of Greater London (B.8.Halpenny) £10.95 
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OSPREY AEROSPACE TITLES ——— 


British Aerospace Hawk (R.Braybrook) . . £7.95 
Warbirds (Mike Jerram) all-colour album . . . £8.95 
McDonnell Douglas F-4 (R.Dorr) due Nov 15 
EE/BAC Lightning (Halpenny) due Nov 15; 
Skytruck (S Piercey) album ot piston airliners. 
McDonnell Douglas F-4K/M (M.Burns) 
BAe Harrier/Sea Harrier (Roy Braybrook) 
Aircraft of the Soviet Union (Bill Gunston) 
Reno: Air Racing Unlimited (Nigel Moll) 


WARBIRDS ILLUSTRATED SERIES ———— 


Latest paperback photo-albums from Arms & Armour 
25 RAF Air Power Today all colour £5.95 
26 Air War over Vietnam vol.4 al colour 

27-4 Phantom £3.95 2 Fighters 

29 USAF Today allcolour due Nov 

30 Strategic Bombers 1945-85 due Nov 


OTHER NEW RELEASES 


‘Shuttle (N.Macknight)all-colour history 
re Survivors vol.1 (Gordon Riley) 

-84 (Larry Milberry) 

al In Action 68) 
Bush Pilots 


Those Magnificent Flying Machines 
Salamander Fact Files: A-10; F/A-18 

Mius Guide to Future Fighters and Combat A/c. 

Modern Fighting Aircraft (Bil! Gunston) 

Wests Modern Fighters (Richardson/Solamander) £9.95 
Flying the Big Jets (S Stewart) 

DH.BB: Story of de Havillands Racing Comets £1 
Spitfire Command (R.W. Oxspring) En 
Men of the Desert Air Force (C.Bowyer) due Nov EN 

Les Insignes de l'Armée de I’Air (French MoD) . £24.95 
HU-16 Albatross (Naval Fighters 11) £11.95 
F-14 Tomeat (Color & Markings 2) due Oct. - £6 
F-AC Phantom (C & M 3) due Nov 

FIVE Tiger (Detail & Scale srs 17) due Oct 

CF-101 Voodoo (Canadian Profile series) 

CF-104 Starfighter (Canadian Profile series) 


MISCELLANEOUS —___—__———_ 
Battle of Britain Then & Now MK-I £26.50 
Ait Defence of Great Britain 1914-18 (Putnam) £25.00 
100 in Canada (Barry Countryman) £12.95 
Bomber Harris: The Authorised Biography. . . .£12.95 
Eastward: The RAF in the Far East 1945-72 ~ £12.95 
Lancaster at Peace -B0BMF's PASTS 895 
Most Secret Place: Boscombe Down £9.95 
Royal Air Force Serials X1000-29999 £5.00 
Rivenall: The Story of an Essex Airfield... 62.95 
One Rissole on my Plate an erk Detwoen the wars £1.75 
Spitfire: A Test Pi ry (elfrey Quil 
Not Much of an Engineer (Si Hooker) £14.95 
‘Adventure with Fate (Harald Penrose) autobiog £14.95 
A Change of Wings (Don McVicar) £8.95 
One Last Look - Bth AF bases in England... £25.00 
Mighty Eighth War Diary (Roger Freeman)... £12.95 
Airfields of the Eighth - Then and Now £1295 
The Dynamite Gang - 367th Fighter Group . £9.95 
Fox Two: America's First Ace in Vietnam 
Red Flag: Air Combat for the Eighties. 
USAAF Combat Flying Clothing in WW2 
AeroGuide: Vulcan, Buccaneer 
Lincolnshire Air War 1939-45 - book two. 
Modern Jet Aircraft (M.J.H. Taylor) 
History of the Royal Canadian Air Force 

ings ss 1) 
iebrook) pbk 

Hbk £10.95; Sbk £5.95 


Ait War South Atlantic. 


“AFTER THE BATTLE AVIATION VIDEOS 
Complete with viewing notes. State whether VHS or 
Betamax required. PAL system only. Each £24.95 
1 Memphis Belle/Fight for the Sky (Colour & b/w) 
2 Thunderbolt/Desert Bonanza (Colour 55 mins) 
4 Pioesti/Mayday! Mayday!/Schweinturt & 
Regensburg (Black White 43 mins) 
9 The Battle of Britain (Black/White 40 mins) 
13 Night Bombers (Colour 6Omins) NEW 
14 Spitfire (Black/White & Colour $8 mins) NEW 
15 Combat America (Colour 59 mins) NEW 


IPC AVIATION VIDEOS 
‘Available for PAL, NTSC or SECAM systems. 
State system and VHS/Beta option. . Each £19.50 
Farnborough International B2 (Colour 50 mins) 
Above All - Aerobatic Artistry (Colour) 

The Red Arrows: Smoke on Go! (Colour 55 mins) 
Farnborough International BA (Colour 40 mins) 


Eurocheque; Access/Master 
Sterling cheque drawn on a UK bank; US 
check (no surcharge) or Post Giro 450 6154 


tutors to our premises. Opening hri 
are 9 t0 5.30 weekdays. 910 1 most Saturdays 


Most orders are turned round in 48hrs, but 
allow 28 days tor delivery in the UK, 
Jonger overseas. Qut-of stock itens 
advised immediately Hyou wish to 
check availabilty, our Fulltime 

staff wi be pleased to service 

enquiries, reservations and 

‘phone or mail orders 

Titles offered in this 

advert are subject 

to continuing 

avaitadiity 


/\ST7REGISTER 


Compiled by Alan J. Wright 


ANOTHER uninspiring collection of register additions containing little 
worthy of comment. Fortunately Cubs ordinary and Super continue to creep 
in, while the UK produced Slingsby T-67 excels itself this month with five of 


the breed appearing. 

Registration Type 

G-BKVW Airtour AH-56 balloon 

G-BKVX Airtour AH-56 balloon 

G-BKWF Jodel DR1050 

G-BLCV Hoffman H-36 Dimona 

G-BLGU Bell 476-5 

G-BLHO AA-5A Cheetah 

G-BLHZ Varga 2150A Kachina 

G-BLKJ Thunder Ax7-65 balloon 

G-BLKN Beech 200 Super King Air 

G-BLKU Colt 56 balloon 

G-BLKY Beech 58 Baron 

G-BLLB Bensen B-8M 

G-BLLE Cameron 60 Burger King 
balloon 

G-BLLN PA-19 Super Cub 95 

G-BLLP Slingsby T-678 

G-BLLR Slingsby T-678 

G-BLLS Slingsby T-67B 

G-BLLV Slingsby T-678 

G-BLLW Colt 568 balloon 

G-BLLZ Rutan Long-Ez 

G-BLMA Zlin 326 Trener Master 

G-8LMD Robinson R-22 

G-BLMG Grob G-1098 

G-BLMH BAe Jetstream 31 02 

G-BLMJ BAe 125 srs 7008 

G-BLMK BAe 125 srs 7008 

G-BLMO Cameron 60 Demestica 
Bottle balloon 

G-BLMT PA-18 Super Cub 135 

G-BLMU Isaacs Fury It 

G-BLMX Cessna FR. 172H 

G-BLMZ Colt 105A balloon 

G-BLNR BN-2A Islander 

G-BLOB Colt Ax4-31A balloon 

G-BLNC Rand KR-2 

G-BLND Colt Ax7-77A balloon 

G-BLNE PA-31-350 Navajo Chieftain 

G-BLO! BAe 125 srs 6008 

G-BLOK Colt Ax7-77A balloon 

G-BLOS Cessna 185A 

G-BLOT Colt Ax6-568 balloon 

G-BLPA Piper L-4H 

G-BLPH Cessna FRA150L 

G-BLPI Slingsby T-678 

G-BLPK Cameron V-65 balloon 

G-CFBI Colt 56A balloon 

G-DBAL BAe 125srs 3B 

G-EDNA PA-38-112 Tomahawk 

G-GwiL AS350B Ecureuil 

G-HEWI Piper J-3C-65 Cub 

G-JAFC Cameron N-77 balloon 

G-JLTB Varga 2150A Kachina 

\G-MBST Mainair Gemini 

G-MBUA Hiway Demon 

G-MILB Cessna 340A 

G-MMKD Southdown Puma Sprint 

G-MMNM Skyhook Sabre 

G-MMPG Southdown Puma 

G-MMPH Southdown Puma Sprint 

G-MMPS American Aerolights Eagle 

G-MMPU Ultrasports Tripacer 250 

G-MMPV MBA Tiger Cub 440 

G-MMPz Teman Mono-Fly 

G-MMRA Mainair Tri-Flyer 250 

G-MMRG Eipper Quicksilver MX 

G-MMRH Hiway Demon 

G-MMRI ‘Skyhook Sabre 

G-MMRJ Solar Wings Panther XL 

G-MMRL Solar Wings Panther XL 

G-MMRN Southdown Puma Sprint 

G-MMRU Tirith Firebird FB-2 

G-MMSI Paraplane 

G-MMSJ Paraplane 


Cin 
AH003 
AH002 
245 
36113 
25039 


0741 
163-80 
580 

BB-160 


572 
TH-1440 
01-1059 
1028 


18-3447 
2008 

2011 

2013 

2015 

578 
74A-10830 
922 

045 


6322 
643 
257208 


257210 
836 
18-2706 


11-10018 
0327 

404 

3009 

599 
10040 
594 
8052077 


256050 


597 
0359 
424 
30036 
0239 


2016 
1069 
570 
25117 


78A0364 


1790 
12556 


1077 
156-80 


BB-01 
RJN-01 
1022 


P-514 
H-310 
NEA-01 
P-545 
2879 
RJH-01 
$0-153 
JWH-01 
SMK80200P 
10831 
JSM-01 
AGL-01 
PXL846167 
PXL846174 
P-544 
01-0002 
JBN524 


JBN523 


Owner or operator 
Airtour Balloon Co Ltd 

Airtour Balloon Co Ltd 

B. A. Mills (F-BKIZ) 

P. E. Villiers 

Autair Ltd (OH-HAZ/SE-HEG/ 
N7098) 

MLP Aviation Ltd 

MLP Aviation Ltd 

D. T. Watkins 

Airmore Aviation Ltd (EI-BHG/ 
9Q-CTK/N8493D/EI-BHG/ 
OY-CBK/N2160L) 

Hot-Air Balloon Co Ltd 
Kebball Holdings Ltd 

D. H. Moss 

Burger King (UK) Ltd 


E. P. Beck (D-ECLN) 
Slingsby Aviation Ltd 
Slingsby Aviation Ltd 
Slingsby Aviation Ltd 
Fleet Delta Ltd 

J.C. Stupples 

D. G. Machin & ptnrs 

G. C. Masterson (F-BORS) 
Sloane Helicopters Ltd 
(N90263) 

Bowker Air Services Ltd 
McAlpine Aviation Ltd 
Dravidian Air Services Ltd 
{N7108R) 

Dravidian Air Services Ltd 
(N7108Q) 

Cameron Balloons Ltd 


Cormack (Aircraft Services) 
Ltd 

G. A. York & P. M. Milner 
P. J. Mann (PH-RPC) 

M. J. Hutchins 

Pilatus BN Ltd 

Thunder and Colt Ltd 

F. Woodhouse 

Thunder and Colt Ltd 
Andrew Edie Aviation Ltd 
(G-NITE/N3559A) 

British Aerospace PLC 
(5N-ANG) 

Thunder and Colt Ltd 
Duocane Ltd 

Thunder and Colt Ltd 

G. A. Card (00-AJL) 

R. A. Rigelsford & A. V. 
Jennings (EI-BHH/PH-ASH) 
Slingsby Aviation Ltd 

A. J. & C. P, Nicholis 
Lighter-Than-Air Ltd 

Echo Aviation Ltd (G-BSAA/ 
5N-AKT/SN-AET) 
Sandwell Scaffold Co Ltd 
(OY-BRG) 

Anglian Double Glazing Ltd 
Parker Airways Ltd (G-BLEN/ 
D-EBEN/HB-OFZ/44-80270) 
J.A. F. Croft 

MLP Aviation Ltd (00-RTV/ 
N8373J) 

B. Barlow 

R. J. Nicholson 

Milbury PLC (HB-LLH/ 
N4621N) 

G. Breen 

D. C. Sanderson 

N. E. Asplin 

L. H. Phillips & D. M. Mudie 
J.M. Tingle 


H. P. D. Tothill 

Tirith Microplane Ltd 
International Fund for Animal 
Welfare Ltd 

International Fund for Animal 
Welfare Ltd 


Military Aircraft Markings update 


First of all a look at some of the additions to the UK serial allocations 
which have become apparent since the 1984 publication went to press. 


MoD(PE) for AAC 
MoDIPE) for RAF 
MoDIPE) for RAF 
MoDIPE) for RAF 
MoD(PE) for RAF 


20284-2D285 Westland Lynx AH1 
20574-20576 BV Chinook HC1 
20671-20674 BAe Harrier T4 
20738-ZD749 Panavia Tornado GR1 
20788-20793 Panavia Tornado GR1 
Z0808-ZD812 Panavia Tornado GR? 


Zea) Agusta A109A (AE-331) 
ZE412-ZE413 Agusta A109A i 
ZE432 — BAC One-Eleven srs 479 (DQ-FBV) 
26433 BAC One-Eleven srs 479 (DO-FBQ) 


Preservation view 
The RAF Museum received another unique 
aircraft during Farnborough week when 
Austin Pearce, a Museum Trustee and Chair- 
man of British Aerospace, was handed a full-size 
replica of the Silver Dart. The original was built 
at Baddeck in Nova Scotia and flown on 
23 February 1909 by John McCurdy, and was the 
first Canadian aircraft to fly. The Silver Dart was 
co-designed by McCurdy and Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, more famous for his invention of the 
telephone. The replica was also built at Baddeck 
to mark the 75th anniversary by Gordon 
MacRae and a team of enthusiasts. 

As widely reported, the RAF retired its DH 
Devons from service with No 207 Squadron at 
the end of June, the last operational flight being 
made by VP952 on 29 June. This Devon, the 
oldest squadron aircraft in the RAF until its 
retirement, was delivered on 31 October 1947. It 
has now been flown to St Athan where it is being 
preserved for the RAF Museum as part of the 
Historic Aircraft Collection. The Museum has 
also taken on charge WB530 which is being 
stored at RAF Swinderby. Apart from VP958 
which has gone to the CTTS at St Athan and 
VP976 used for crash training at Northolt, the 
remainder of 207’s fleet (VP955, VP957, VP962, 
VP965, VP968, VP971, VP977, VP981, WB531, 
WB533 and WB534) are all up for disposal at 
Northolt. It is believed that WB534 has been 
purchased by the Heritage Trust at Brunting- 
thorpe, Leics. The Trust, which is backed by Mr 
E. N. Grace, and managed by Dick Richardson, 
is planning to expand its collection and activities 
very rapidly. Firefly WD833 is to be joined by 
Spitfire T9 ML407 (G-LFIX) after it has flown 
from St Merryn and will be used for pilot 
training alongside a Stampe and Pilatus P-2. 

The UK’s latest purpose built aircraft museum 
was officially opened by Michael Montague, 
chairman of the English Tourist Board, on 
20 September. The Southampton Hall of Avi- 
ation tells the story of the aviation history of the 
Solent, including the Schneider Trophy races, 
the development of the Spitfire and passenger 
flying boats and the 26 aircraft companies dotted 
around the area before and during World 
War II. Principal exhibits include VS Spitfire 
F24 PK683, Supermarine S6A N248 which took 
part in the 1929 Schneider Trophy air race, the 
ex-Antilles Air Boats Sandringham and a Saro 
Skeeter. 

On 16 October the Society of Friends of the 
Fleet Air Arm Museum handed over the fruits 
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of five years labour — the magnificently restored 
Sea Gladiator II — to the Trustees of the 
museum. In 1978 a collection of components 
from Gladiator N5903 were offered to the 
museum by the Shuttleworth Trust for restora- 
tion. The pieces of fuselage and wings were 
temporarily assembled at Yeovilton and the 
Society of Friends decided that it was a feasible 
project. Work commenced in 1979 on stripping 
down the frame, de-corroding and drawing up 
the necessary work schedule for the manufac- 
ture of missing and damaged components. The 
small team of enthusiasts, lead by Cyril Tubb, 
dedicated themselves to the project, working 
every Wednesday and Sunday for the next five 
years, putting in a total of over 2,500 man hours. 


Avro 504K (E3404 etc) 
‘Sopwith Pup (G-ABOX) 
DH Tiger Moth (G-APAL) 
Pana ign (GARVU) 
Cierva C308 


Fairey Barracuda Il 
Douglas Dakota Ili (G-AKNB) 
Avro Lincol 22. 

Lincoln 


The following serials should also be added into the appropriate 
sequence: il a 


‘Shuttleworth Collection, Old Warden 

Privately owned, Horley 

Privately owned 

Privately owned, Denham 

British Aerial Museum, Duxford 

British Rotorcraft Museum, 
Weston-super-Mare 

FAA Museum, RNAS Yeovilton 

Aces High, Duxford 

Warbirds of GB, Blackbushe 

Warbirds of GB, Blackbushe 

‘South Yorkshire Aviation Society 

‘Museum of Army Flying, Middle 
Wallop 

Privately owned, Duxford 

pean Historic Aircraft Collection 

urn 


ir Corps Centre, Middle 
Aa saan Shobdon 


en 


Top: 

The Canadian Silver Dart replica which was 
handed over to the RAF Museum at 
Farnborough to mark the 75th anniversary of 
the first flight in Canada. 

Photos by Peter R. March unless otherwise credited 
Above: 

The magnificently restored Sea Gladiator 
N5226 at Yeovilton ready for its handover to 
the museum on 16 October. Note the wingtip 
has been deliberately left uncovered to show 
the construction. 

The finished aircraft, which is complete in every 
detail, except for the hydraulics, is painted in the 
colours of N2276 ‘H’, the aircraft flown by Capt 
R. H. P. Carver cee, psc, rN with No 804 
Squadron during the Battle of Britain. It has 
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Right: 

Work on getting the first of the Jet Provost 
T52s G-PROV ready to fly, as a replacement 
for Hunter G-BOOM, was well advanced by 

early October at Hurn. 


d Argosy C1, XN817, which was 
badly damaged at West Freugh on 1 October 
on its last flight for the A& AEE. 

Photo: Andrew March 


therefore also become a tribute to Capt Carver, 
who died recently and was one of the Museum’s 
longest serving Trustees. Another new addition 
to the museum is the Royal Marines Westland 
Sioux AH1 XT176, 

The North East Air Museum has now estab- 
lished itself on its new site 500yd down the road 
from the airfield at Usworth. The final big task 
of moving Vulcan B2 XL319 took more than 
three hours using a 1942 tank recovery vehicle. 
Since the move two additions have been made to 
the museum. Early in September Whirlwind 
HAS7 XM660 was purchased from RNAW 
Almondbank, Perth for £1,000 where it had 
been the gate guardian. This was followed by the 
nose section of Comet 4 G-APDM which had 
been broken up at Gatwick earlier in the year. 
Another Vulcan likely to be on the move is 
XM575 at East Midlands Airport. Purchased in 
1982 by Neville Martin of Lutterworth for 
£4,900 it was with the Loughborough & 
Leicestershire Aircraft Museum until this group 
moved from the airport. Now that the site 
occupied by the V-bomber is required for 
development of the airfield, XMS75 has been 
made airworthy, allocated the civil registration 
G-BLMC for a ferry flight and put up for sale by 
the owner — the asking e being £15,000. 

At Hurn, Brencham oric Aircraft is near- 
ing completion of Jet Provost G-PROV and it is 
hoped that it will be airborne by 19 November, 
the anniversary of its uncrating at Bournemouth 
after the long journey from Singapore. This 
aircraft will replace Hunter G-BOOM as sup- 
port aircraft for Hunter One next year and will 
also be used for display flying in its own right. 
The two-seat Hunter is to be operated in the 
USA as a high speed photographic mount with 
cameras carried in the nose and in underwing 
pods. Chief Engineer Eric Hayward is urgently 
looking for a third Jet Provost here in the UK; 
anyone with any ideas where this might be 
obtained is asked to contact Eric at Hurn, 
telephone (0202) 580909. 

It is sad to report that Argosy C1 XN817 had a 
serious mishap on its last flight for the A&AEE 
on 1 October. On landing at RAE West Freugh 
one of the main undercarriage legs collapsed 
resulting in extensive damage. Had it safely 
returned to Boscombe Down it would have been 
purchased by Air Bridge Carriers, along with a 
large quantity of spares, and kept airworthy. 
Now its fate seems more likely to be relegation 
to the fire dump or the breakers yard. One ‘new’ 
aircraft that has been preserved in Scotland is 
Buccaneer S1 XK532. Th t of the type to be 
delivered to the RN at Lossiemouth in August 
1961 it subsequently served with No 700Z 
Squadron (the Buccaneer Initial Flying Trials 
Unit), No 809 Squadron and finally No 736 
Squadron. Retired in 1966 coded 632/LM it was 
stored until taken south to the RN Engineering 
College at Manadon, When it was offered for 
disposal in September 1983, RAF Lossiemouth 
put in a bid to have it as a gate guardian. This 
was successful and XK532 was transported back 
to Scotland in February this year. After 600 
hours work by volunteers it was re-assembled 
and painted ready to go on display at the RAF's 
principal Buccaneer base in the UK in 
September. 
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Stampe v Bugatti 

A gentlemanly duel was settled on the runway at 
RAF Kemble on 9 August when a top aerobatics 
pilot and the owner of a 1931 Bugatti challenged 
each other to a race. 

Vic Norman, who has thrilled thousands at air 
displays with his precision aerobatics, flew his 
SV-4A Stampe biplane G-OODE while his 
friend and near neighbour Geoffrey St John 
took the wheel of his beloved racing car. The 
wager — which one was quicker over a vamile — 
was struck in Nice where they had already 
discussed similar previous races, the first of 
which was recorded in 1911. 

With the co-operation of the RAF, the 
protagonists settled their dispute before the 
cameras of HTV West, the Bristol based 
independent television station, which has been 


making a documentary film about 37-year-old 
Mr Norman. Filming began in June when Mr 
Norman gave an aerobatics display at the 
Monaco Grand Prix and ended at the Kemble 
air day on 12 August. The film will probably be 
screened in January 1985. 

To satisfy the film-makers the race was ‘shot’ a 
number of times. The 2.2 litre Bugatti Type One 
racing car left the Stampe standing each time, 
but the biplane — which has a top speed of 
about 170mph — soon began to claw back the 
lead. 

Mr Norman started flying in 1965 and began 
aerobatics flying only five years ago when he 
bought the Stampe. When he first flew in the 
biplane it was the first time he had flown in an 
open-cockpit — and he fell in love with it. 

Who won the race? Well, in the film at least, 
the Bugatti emerged victorious. 


AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 


Christie’s sale 


A large number of people attended the much 
publicised Christie’s sale of Historic and Col- 
lectors raft at Duxford in the latter half of 
1984. This was a smaller event than the previous 
year’s, both in terms of the number of aircraft in 
the sale and the actual number (14) of purchases 
that were completed. The 27 lots were dealt with 
in just 45min under the hammer of the Hon 
Patrick Linds who had earlier flown into 
Duxford in his Spitfire AR213. The aircraft and 
sums reached in the auction were as follows: 
Lot 
1 Canadair F-86E Sabre G-ATBF/XB733....... £1,100 
2 Gemini 1 A G-AKHP.......... 
3 Auster AOPS G-AXRR/XR241.. 
4 Hornet Moth G-ADKC.. 
5 Nord 3202 G-BEFH/No 80. 
6 Dragon Rapide G-AGSH . 
7 Tiger Moth G-ANFI/DE62: 
8 Dragon Rapide G-AMEL (di: 
St Just), 
9 Geminis G- 
10 Argus Ill HB751/G-- BCBL.. 
11 Avia FL3 G-AGFT/I-TOLB 
12 VS Spitfire XI PL983/G-PRXI 
13 Rearwin 8135T Cloudster G-BGAV 
14 Tipsy Belfair G-APIE.... 
15 Venom FB4 J-1799 G-BLI 
16 SV4C Stampe G-BHFG/No 45 . 
17 Anson C19 TX260. 
18 Steen Skybolt G-RHFI .. 
19 Dakota FD789/G-AKNE. 
20 Stearman G-BAVN 
21 Chipmunk WP977/ 
22 Jackaroo G-APAM. 
23 Skeeter XN351/G-BKSI 
24 Firefly AS6 WD833 
25 Paris II F-BNRG.. 
26 Paris II F-BULY 
27 Paris Il Parts and spare: 
Although the sums shown above were achieved 
in the sale, few of them matched the owner's 
stated reserve prices and were therefore not 
actually sold at these prices. The Spitfire, for 
example, is believed to have been just £20,000 
below the price set by its owner, Frenchman 
inet. Negotiations resulted in 
aircraft being sold over the 
ensuing months, including the Spitfire. 


Spitfire LFIXe, 
ML417 


After nearly four years in the restoration work- 
shops of Personal Plane Services at Booker, 
Stephen Grey’s latest warbird, Spitfire LFIXe 
ML417, joined the how circuit for the first 
time last June. This aircraft made its public 
debut at Falaise, Normandy at the 40th anniver- 
sary celebrations of D-Day on 6 June, painted in 
the markings of No 443 Squadron, coded 21-T. 
Forty years ago to the day it was being flown 
over the Normandy beaches in anger by the 
pilots of this squadron. ML417 played a very 
active part in the final year of the war and is 
credited with the destruction of two Me109s and 
several ‘probables’, making it a significant addi- 
tion to the historic aircraft scene. 

The Spitfire was built by Vickers Armstrong 
at Castle Bromwich under Contract 
No B981687/39 early in 1944. It was powered by 
a Rolls-Royce Merlin 66. Delivered initially to 
No 6 Maintenance Unit as ML417 on 28 April 
1944 it was allocated to No 443 Squadron, which 
had formed on 8 February 1944. Coded 21-T it 
was on squadron strength by 2 June and later 
that month was based at St Croix-sur-Mer, 
Normandy. In the following two months it was 
battle damaged on a number of occasions, at 
Falaise on 9 July and Caen on 25 July, both by 
flak. On 23 August the squadron moved to 
Illiers L’Eveque and a month later on to 
La Culot, Belgium from whence, on 29 Septem- 
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ber, Flg Off R. A. Hodgins flying ML417 suc- 
ceeded in destroying two Luftwaffe Me109s. 
Damaged on the same day, the Spitfire went to a 
repair unit and was subsequently flown by Nos 
401, 411, 412 and 442 Squadrons of 126 Wing 
between 5 October 1944 and 17 April 1945, by 
which date it was based at Wunsdorf, Germany. 
Its final service was with No 411 Squadron who 
sS it to 29 MU at High Ercall on 9 August 

45. 

After a period in store ML417 was sold back 
to Vickers Armstrong and was flown to South 
Marston on 31 October 1946, where it was 
earmarked for sale to an overseas customer. 
This transpired to be the Indian Air Force and in 
early-1948 it was moved to the Vickers-Super- 
marine works at Eastleigh for conversion to 
two-seat trainer configuration. This work was 
completed by 4 October 1948 when it was flown 
as G-15-11. It was subsequently shipped to India 
where it entered service with the Air Force as a 
Spitfire T9 serialled HS543. Details of its flying 
in the sub-continent are not known. On 23 April 
1971 HS543 was purchased by Senator Norman 
Gaar from the Indian Government at Palem Air 
Base, New Delhi and taken to Bombay. Six 
months later it departed for the USA by sea and 
arrived at Charleston, SC on 15 March 1972, 
moving on to New Orleans. Restoration work 
commenced late 1972 with the Merlin 266 engine 


The Army Air Corps 


With the Army Air Corps opening its doors for 
International Air Show 84 and Helimeet Inter- 
national in 1984, it presented an opportunity to 
look briefly at this, the most junior of the UK air 
arms. Delivery of the outstanding Lynx AHI 
helicopters has now been completed, thus allow- 
ing the Scout AH1 to be finally withdrawn from 
BAOR squadrons. At the same time there has 
been some rationalisation of the units tò concen- 
trate on three main bases in Germany — at 


going to Paul Szendroi for overhaul and the 
airframe to Darrell Skurich at Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 

Warbird collector Stephen Grey acquired 
ML417 on 11 June 1980 and had it shipped to the 
UK where it arrived on 7 August. Allocated the 
civil registration G-BJSG the Spitfire dis- 
appeared into the Bianchi workshops at Booker 
for a complete rebuild, which involved conver- 
sion back to its original single-seat LFIXe 
configuration. With three years work gone into 
it, ML417 was rolled out early in 1984 and flown 
for the first time by Tony Bianchi on 10 Feb- 
ruary. After some minor adjustments to power- 
plant and airframe it was given its civil certifi- 
cation test flight on 24 April, exactly 40 years 
after its original factory release. Up to this time 
it remained in primer finish, but it was flown to 
RAF Kemble in May where it was painted in the 
markings that it carried 40 years ago when it 
joined No 443 Squadron for operations over the 
Normandy beaches. ML417 was flown out of 
Kemble on 30 May before flying over to 
France to participate in the anniversary events at 
Falaise, La Ferte Alais and Caen, where it was 
the subject of much admiration by spectactors 
and pilots alike. 

As reported elsewhere in this column, Spitfire 
ML417 is currently in the US receiving attention 
after its engine seized. 


Hildesheim, Soest and Detmold. Scouts remain 
in service currently in the UK with No 658 
Squadron at Netheravon and for training at 
Middle Wallop: with No 660 Squadron in Hong 
Kong and in the Falkland Islands. They will 
equip the Army Air Corps TAVR squadron and 
the overseas units for some years to come. 

The Gazelle AH1 is the mainstay for light 
communications and AirOP operations, while 
the small number of Alouette IIs, which were 
originally purchased as a stop-gap for the Scout, 
continued with the two Cyprus based Flights. 


Army Air Corps disposition — mid-1984 


1 Regiment 651 Squadron Lynx/Gazelle Hildesheim 
652 Squadron Lynx/Gazelle Hildesheim 
661 Squadron Gazelle Hildesheim 
3 Regiment 653 Squadron Lynx/Gazelle Soest 
662 Squadron Lynx/Gazelle Soest 
663 Squadron Lynx/Gazelle Soest 
4Regiment ad Squadron Lynx/Gazelle Detmold 
Lynx/Gazelle Detmold 
Gazelle Detmold 
7 Regiment 658 Squadron Scout/Gazelle Netheravon 
2 Flight Gazelle Netheravon 
3 Flight Gazelle Topcliffe 
NI Regiment 655 Squadron Lynx/Gazelle Aldergrove/Ballykelly 
Beaver Flight Beaver Aldergrove 
664 Squadron Gazelle Minden 
656 Squadron Lynx/Gazelle Netheravon 
657 Squadron Lynx/Gazelle Oakington 
660 Squadron Scout Sek Kong (& Brunei) 
7 Flight Gazelle Berlin 
12 Flight Gazelle Wildenrath 
16 Flight Alouette Dhekelia 
UN Flight Alouette Nicosia 
25 Flight Gazelle Belize 
BATUS Det Beaver/Gazelle Suffield, Canada 
Falklands Det Scout Falklands 
Army Air Corps Centre, Middle Wallop 
Basic Squadron — Fixed Wing Flight Chipmunk 
Rotary Wing Flight Gazelle 
Advanced Rotary Wing Squadron Gazelle 
Rotary Wing Conversion Squadron Scout/Lynx 
Advanced Fixed Wing Flight Beaver 
Demonstration & Trials Squadron Scout/Lynx/Gazelle Fe 
Historic Aircraft Flight Sioux/Skeeter/Auster AOP9 Continued 
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Beavers provide support and communications in 
Northern Ireland and with BATUS at Suffield. 
The only other fixed-wing aircraft to wear Army 
titles is the Chipmunk which equips the Basic 
Squadron Fixed Wing Flight at Middle Wallop. 
It was recently announced that this trainer will 
continue in this role for the next two decades! In 
fact the training task will be extended when a 
new preliminary Grading Flight (like the RAF’s 
FSS at Swinderby) is set up shortly. 

For the future the Army Air Corps is actively 
looking at several developments. The vulner- 
ability of the helicopter in the battlefield zone is 
of great concern and the heavily armed heli- 
copter gunship with air-to-air missiles, an ECM 
and radar jamming helicopter, as well as 
machines with great versatility and carrying 
capacity are all being looked at. The first flight 
of the Lynx III prototype at Yeovil on 14 June 
could be of significance for future helicopter 
procurement by the Army Air Corps 


airshow 84 

Putting the Kings Cup Air Race together with 
the Battle of Britain At Home Day at RAF 
St Athan on 15 September turned out to be a 
very successful marriage. After several years of 
declining public attendance the crowd this year 
was more than 50% up on 1983. Apart from the 
important race, won in fine style by Ken 
Fehrenbach from Shoreham in Beagle Pub 
G-AZDA, the day’s other activities had some 
drama. During its display the Lancaster PA474 
developed engine problems with the port outer 
and in a tricky crosswind the pilot landed it 
safely with the offending Merlin shut down. In a 
surprise move the museum decided to run the 
engine of its unique two-seat Focke-Wulfe 
Fw190 F8/U1 584219, This was achieved with 
the inevitable signs and sounds that a good deal 
of work would have to be performed on the 
powerplant before it could do more than a 
ground run. The museum's latest exhibits, the 
veteran Devon VP952 and rare Swallow TX1 
glider XS650, were both on show. Interesting 
aircraft in the static display were Meteor U16 
WH453 showing very clearly that it is still in 
regular use at RAE Llanbedr, Comet 4C XV814 
from Farnborough and Hunter T7A XL568 (ZF) 
of No 12 Squadron Lossiemouth — the latter 
appearing in full squadron colours and wrap 
around camouflage like the Buccaneers. 

Amongst the exhibits at Abingdon’s Battle of 
Britain event was Canadian Armed Forces 
CT-133 Silver Star 133315. This Canadian-built 
T-bird is on its first deployment to Europe and 
had flown in to the GTTF at Baden-Sollingen in 
West Germany only a couple of weeks before. It 
had previously been with No 414 Squadron, an 
electronic warfare unit, at North Bay, Ontario 
and had undergone a complete overhaul, rewir- 
ing and up-dated radio kit, prior to its new 
deployment. The GTTF has four T-33ANs 
which are used to provide two hours a month 
instrument flying for all CAF F-104 pilots. The 
T-33s will continue this function after the 
Starfighters are replaced by McDonnell Douglas 
CF-18 Hornets over the next two years. 

The weather was not kind once again for a 
major event at Duxford, but despite this a huge 
crowd attended the Flying Display on 16 Sep- 
tember. Surprisingly the event took on the 
mantle of a typical RAF Battle of Britain display 
with all the usual service participants and civilian 
support. There were some warbirds in the flying 
but the'star’ items all seemed to be performing 
on the continent or were grounded for technical 
reasons. Stephen Grey's Spitfire ML417 was 
without an engine, the powerplant having seized 
and been returned to the USA for attention; his 
Mustang was reported to have put a con-rod 
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through the side of its engine while being flown 
by Hugh Proudfoot. Luckily it was close enough 
to Duxford to effect a safe emergency landing. 
For many of the visitors the loss of these aircraft 
was more than made up for by the appearance of 
British Airways Concorde G-BOAD which gave 
two impressive flypasts with a full load of 
passengers on a charter flight from Heathrow. 
On the residents front the Aces High B-25 
Mitchell HD368 had been fully assembled, 
newly acquired Anson C19 TX226 was displayed 
on a low loader in the hangar and Graham 
Warner's Bolingbroke IVT was making good 
progress with the fuselage now mated and the 
nose fully glazed. Rob Lamplough’s Triplane 
had completed engine runs and was soon 
expected to fly. Russavia’s Rapide and Tiger 
Moth were doing their customary pleasure 
flying. the latter having been joined by Chip- 
munk G-BCIW for aerobatic flights during the 


Top: 

Ken Fehrenbach crossing the finishing line in 

Pup G-AZDA to win the 1984 Mitel Kings Cup 
ir Race. 


Centre: 

Hunter T7A showing the all-over camouflage 
and No 12 markings. 

Photo: Andrew March 


Above: 

Mitchell HD368 being reassembled at 
Duxford by Aces High after arriving by road 
from Southend. 


summer. By the date of the flying display Rapide 
G-AGTM had flown nearly 6,000 passengers in 

its first year of operation. ~ 
Old Sarum airfield near Salisbury, Wilts was 
the venue for the PFA Solent Strut’s autumn 
fly-in on 16 September. Formerly used by the 
services and the Army Air Corps in particular, 
AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 


the grass airfield is now the manufacturing base 
for Edgely Aircraft. Appropriately the proto- 
type Optica G-BGMW formed the focus of 
attention for the visitors. Some 50 light aircraft 
attended including the UK’s only current air- 
worthy Fox Moth G-AOJH, DH60 Moths 
G-AAVJ and G-AAMY and Austrian Beagle 
DS5/180 Husky OE-DEW, a candidate for the 
British register. Not unexpectedly the award for 
the best homebuilt aircraft at the fly-in went to 
Roger Ordish for his locally based Replica Plans 
SESa F5459/G-INNY. 

Tt now seems customary for enthusiastic 
owners of particular types of aircraft to form 
clubs and meet together several times a year. 
The Moth Club, which broadly covers all pre- 
war de Havilland types, is probably the most 
flourishing of these with its regular fly-ins and 
printed magazine. One of the more recently 
formed associations, the Beagle Pup Club, held 
its annual general meeting and fly-in at Compton 
Abbas airfield on 23 September. A blustery day 


Ga. Photo; Austin Brown 


with some heavy showers did not put off the 
endeavours of a dozen Pup owners to get to 
Dorset, although the strong cross-wind did 
prevent the flying competitions from taking 
place. The prize for the longest flight went to the 
owner of Pup G-AVZP who took more than two 
hours from Bagby in North Yorks and even 
longer on the return trip! The other Pups 
attending were: G-AWYJ, ‘WYO, *XDU, 
"XDV, ’XEU, ’XJO,’XNR, 'XPD, 'XPN, 'ZEV 
and G-BAKW. 

The final events of the year for the Vintage 
Aircraft Club and the Recreational Flying Club 
were held jointly at Popham on 14 October. The 
VAC moved its annual spot landing competition 
from Shotteswell to the more testing Hampshire 
field to link in with the RFC’s Piper Rag’n Stick 
Fly-in, The day was a great success with ideal 
weather conditions encouraging over 80 aircraft 
to attend, Noteworthy amongst the visitors was 
the Waco UKC-S NC15214, now with a new 
owner based at White Waltham; also Stinsons 


G-BCUM and G-BHMR, Stearman G-BIXN, 
Provost XF836, Isaacs Fury G-BIYK and Evans 
VP2 G-BHZF. There was a host of Cubs, Super 
Cubs, Colts and Tri-Pacers to support the Piper 
theme. A dozen or so Vintage Club members 
took part in the Spot Landing Competition and 
in the no wind conditions most found it very 
difficult to reach the ‘spot’ marked on the 
runway, after throttling their engines back at 
500ft downwind. Winner was Harvey Cox from 
Finmere flying his red painted Cessna 150E 
G-ASZE. Another feature of the event was a 
mini-balloon meet arranged by the Solent Avi- 
ation Society, What seemed like scores of these 
‘bin-liners’ as they are derogatively called were 
produced from car boots and vans for the 
inspection of the enthusiasts. With excellent 
facilities for all the visitors and a minimum of 
fuss and bother, this autumn day at Popham was 
a model for fly-in organisers thanks to the efforts 
of Jim Espin, David Harper, Don Eaves and 
their respective helpers. 


December 29-2 January Harrogate, Yorks: 
Sth Brass Monkey Balloon Meet 
(Tel: 0225 834686) 

1985 

January 1 Compton Abbas, Dorset: New Year’s 
Day Fly-in (Tel: 0747 811767) 

5-6 Marsh Benham, Berks; Icicle Balloon 

Meet (Tel: 0225 834686) 

20 Finmere, Bucks: Vintage Aircraft Club 
Snowball Rally (Tel: 025675 733), 


For this month's contributions we would like to thank: 
A. J. Brown. R. Bonser, D. Conway, P, Gingell, 

J. Guthrie, T. Lloyd, 1, MacFarlane, A. P. March, J. S, 
Mines, S. C. Reglar, R. Rudhall, E. A. Shackleton, 

J. G. Smith, R. Wasley and R. Wright, Also the 
publications Air North, Air Scotland (The West of 
Scotland Aviation Group), British Aviation Review 
(British Aviation Research Group), Cotswold 
Messenger (Cotswold Aircraft Restoration Group), 
Flightpath (The Cheshire Aviation Society), Flypast 
(Merseyside Aviation Society), Hawkeye (Gatwick 
Aviation Society), Humberside Air Review 
(Humberside Aviation Society), Irish Air Lener, 
Osprey (Solent Aviation Society), Prestwick Airport 
Letter (Prestwick Airport Aviation Group), Scottish 
Air News (Central Scotland Aviation Group), Skyward 
(Westcountry Aviation Society), South West Aviation 
News (South West Aviation Society), Stansted Aviation 
Newsletter (The Stansted Aviation Society. 
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Aeroflot at Farnborough 


Above and below right 

For many, the highlight of Farnborough 
International 1984 was the ‘delegation’ of 
Soviet aircraft exhibited by Aeroflot. Of the 
three types sent over to the UK, two (the Mil 
Mi-26 and Antonov An-72) were flown in the 
display, but they were demonstrated in very 
different manners. The giant Mi-26 helicopter 
was manoeuvred very sedately around the 
Farnborough sky (although one could not help 
but be impressed by its seemingly effortless 
take-off), whereas the Antonov An-72 STOL 
transport gave a most sprightly performance 
with its pilot keen to show off the aircraft's 
capabilities. Photos: Allan Burney 
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Classified Advertisements 


Announcements in these columns including name and address are FREE for 
the first 10 words and thereafter cost 20p per word for aviation related 
subjects only. Advertisements featuring non aviation matters are charged at 
20p per word. Box Number £2 extra. SAE if an acknowledgement is 
required. Advertisers are reminded that the provisions of the Trade 
Descriptions Act apply to all advertisements and any misrepresentation is an 
offence under the Act. Also, the publisher retains the right to refuse or 
withdraw advertisements at its discretion without giving a reason and that it 
does not accept liability for omissions, clerical errors or for the bona fides of 
advertisers, although every care is taken to avoid mistakes and 
advertisements from doubtful sources. 

Copy, with remittance (strictly pre-paid) to AIRCRAFT 
ILLUSTRATED, Classified Advertisements Dept, Terminal House, 
Shepperton, Middlesex TW17 8AS, and MUST be received in these offices 
not later than 26 November for the February issue. 


For Sale 


COLOUR PRINTS? See ‘Photolist’ or call —(0962)-75292. 

‘PHOTOLIST”. A high quality mail order colour slide and print service covering most 

aviation subjects. For latest issue, plus samples, enclose £1 (UK) or £2 (Overseas) to: 

— Flightlines International, Dept 4A, 30 Hursley, Winchester SO21 2)W. 

THE WYVERN BOOKSHOP. Excellent Say of rare and out-of-print aviation 

books. Open ‘Wednesday/Thursday morning, all day Saturday. — 148 Devonshire 

Road, Chiswick, London W4. Tel: 01-995 6769/5005. 

ORIGINAL TRANSPARENCIES and prints, military or civil. £1.00 for samples and 

lists. — Winged Portraits, School House, Hatton CV35 7EX. 

AIRCRAFT SLIDES for sale. — Lee, 12 Neville Close, Bromham, Bedford. 

AIRLINERS OF THE WORLD. Top quality slides of aircraft from over 100 

countries. Send US$2.00 for illustrated catalogue, supplement list and 2 sample slides 

to: — Airline Photos, PO Box 650034 Miami, Florida, 33165, USA. 

RARE GERMAN AVIATION LITERATURE for sale. — Everwyn, Dachsteinstr 

12a, München 82, Germany. 

TERRY SMITH SELLS AND PURCHASES LITERATURE on all aspects of 

aviation history and endeavours. Stamp please for free list: — Balwyn, Freethorpe, 

Norwich NRI 33LX. 

AIR’S LATEST CATALOGUE of ayinin photog and slides. Send £1 to: — 

AIR, 22 Moorcroft, New-Brighton, Near Mold, Clwyd, UK. 

BADGES & KEY FOBS. Lancaster, Fokker Triplane, Hawker Hart, Harrier, Red 

Arrows, Sopwith Camel, Spitfire, Tornado, Vulcan. Badges 80p each. Key fobs £1.17 

each. — R. E. V. Gomm (AI) Ltd, 16 Frederick Street, Birmingham B1 3HE. 

AVIATION BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. First Floor Bookrooms, open 

11am-4pm Thurs, Fri and Sat. 9x6 SAE for comprehensive lists. — Frank Smith, 

40A Heaton Road, Newcastle upon Tyne NE6 ISD. Tel: 091 265 6333. 

COLOUR SLIDES. Superb quality 35mm duplicates of Airliners in the 1960s and 

1970s. Military and Biz Jets. State interest. Send £1.00 for catalogue and sample slide: 

— GTR Slides, 100 Farm Road, Maidenhead, Berks SL6 SJF. 

FOR SALE. Aircraft Illustrated No 1 to Vol 4 No 11. Also A/I Extra Nos 1, 2, 4, 5, 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Offers: — Tel: Southampton 433764. 

FLOWN FIRST DAY COVERS, some signed. — Tel: Cleethorpes 602897 after 

6pm. 

AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED. Vol 1 complete; Vol 2 complete; Vol 5 complete. 

Aircraft Illustrated Extra No 1 and No 4 to 16, Control Column Vol 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

complete; Vol 2 Nos 1-109; Vol 8 Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9; Vol 9 No 8; Vol 10 No 5. 

Skyfame Circuit Vol 1, 1 to 8. Offers to: — George Egan, Tel: (04465) 3850. 

YOUR AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED copies bound into volumes, £9.50 including 

Beet & packing, £7.50 additional volumes. — Tel: Ram Bookbinders, Sittingbourne 
4659 for samples. 

12p EACH! British Military Sees geno Collection for disposal. 5x3 b&w top 
ality. Imperative you state aircraft interested in due to collection of thousands. 

Callers welcome, — R. J. Pritchard, 44 Baxters Road, Shirley, Solihull B90 2RU. Tel: 

021-745-8792. 

AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED, All issues inc No 1. Selling complete, vgc. Offers 

invited. — Tel: 01-311 4869 or 01-301 3311. 

BAC 1-11, Tu134; Australian and Finnish Military slides. Try Triple-S, list and 

apee 00 (£1.50 overseas). — Dept 41, 31 Hocombe Wood Road, Chandlers 

Ford, Hants. 


1985 CALENDARS in gloss format, headed with striking photograph of DC-10 or 
BAe 1-11 (please specify). £6.50 + 65p p&p. — Photo Aerodynamics, 3 Carolyn 
Close, The Lye, St John’s, Woking, Surrey GU21 1SJ. 

EXCITING COLLECTION! 200 different large colourful postage stamps depicting 
aircraft etc, price £2.35, refund if not delighted. — PFS, 47 

Furness. 


Hill Road, Barrow-in- 


FOR AIRBAND MONITORS AND ACCESSORIES 
Comprehensive range from £12.95 to £345. 
Main agents for Swinburne Electronics DR-600 and CR-600. 
ra Dept Al, 58-62 Lower Hillgate, Stockport mrm 
~ Cheshire SK1 3AN Tel: 061-480 4872 — 


illustrated catalogue send 30p 
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Wanted 


WANTED PHOTOGRAPHERS’ COLLECTIONS. We are prepared to purchase 
private photographers’ collections for future publication in books and magazines. We 
are seeking black and white prints of railway, transport, military and aviation subjects, 
not covering present-day operations. Let us make you an offer. Apply, enclosing a few 
sample prints if possible, to: — C.J. Leigh, Ian Allan Ltd, Terminal House, 
Shepperton TW17 8AS. 

DINKY and other metal model aircraft wanted. — D. Sutton, 8 View Close, Biggin 
Hill, Kent. 

BOOKS BOUGHT. Aviation and other transport books bought for cash (not 
magazines!). — Keegan’s Bookshop, Harris Arcade, Friar Street, Reading. Tel: 
(0734) 587253. 

ANY AIRCRAFT PHOTOS. Collector. — P. Hudson, 84 Hawkeridge Park, 
Westbury, Wiltshire BA13 4HL. 


Publications 
EAST ANGLIAN AIRSCENE, alternate Fridays. — Charles Hall, Air 
Correspondent. Tel: Ipswich 70004. 
WORLD-WIDE AVIATION ROUTE CHARTS, airfield maps, communications 


manuals. Bargain prices £2, plus SOp postage brings sample, hundred different charts 
and comprehensive price lists. — Avmail, 9 Hitherwood, Cranleigh GU6 SBN, 


Services 
TRANSFERRING SLIDES/CINE to VHS/Beta Videotape. Also slide copying, 
rey Mate slides/prints. Sae for details: — Anbrico Video, Pudsey, West Yorkshire 
Li 4 
COMPUTER PRINTED ADDRESS LABELS. Aviation Clubs and Societies mailing 
lists computerised. Addresses printed on self adhesive labels. For details send SAE: — 
Aviation Labels, 26 Uplands Road, Bournemouth, Dorset BH8 9SS. 


Events 


CARAVELLE FLIGHT. Special one-hour scenic flight aboard a Caravelle 10 (Altair) 
from Luton, Saturday, 23 March. Italian-style catering. Airfield tour requested. 
Inclusive cost £37.50, onp discounts. Connecting coach from Merseyside, 
Manchester and North West. Details (SAE please) from: — A. B. Charter Travel, 74 
Derwent Road, Warrington, Cheshire WA4 6AZ. 


Videos 


AIR SHOW VIDEOS. VHS/BETA, SAE for details to: — Clear Sky Videos, 4 
Clifton Close, Kings Mills, Wrexham, Clwyd. 


Holiday Accommodation 


OFF SEASON BREAKS. Holiday flat sleeping 5/6 overlooking Padstow Harbour, 
and River Camel Estuary. Two ope for week, £35. Apply: — Mrs McCormick, The 
Institute, Rock, Cornwall. Tel: 0208 86 2299. 


Personal 


JANE SCOTT for genuine friends. Introductions opposite sex with sincerity, and 
thoughtfulness. Details free. — Stamp to Jane Scott, 3/AIR, North Street Quadrant, 
Brighton, Sussex. 


Miscellaneous 
COLOUR SLIDES? See ‘Photolist’ or call — (0962)-75292, 
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AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 


* AVIATION BOOKS for the PROFESSIONAL and the ENTHUSIAST * 


DPR MARKETING AND SALES 
(THE WORLD OF TRANSPORT) 


Jane's All The World's Aircraft 1984/5. Pub December 84 Colours & Markings Series: F-106 Delta Dart, F-14 Tomcat, 


Jane's Airport Equipment 1984/5 = Š 11. £58.00 FAC FHAOIN ONA APO .svoosnscisvensassnassancnsvsevsvscedspecunea each £6.50 
Jane's Avionics 1984/5 ...........-00-.0..0++ £48.50 Dictionary of Air Transport & Traffic Control ... £15. 
Jane's Weapon Systems 1984/5. Pub November 84 ..............-+.+ -111+ £62.00 Encyclopedia of the Modern Royal Air Force ... £18.95 


Jane's Spaceflight Directory 


Zagreb One Four — Cleared to Collide?.... Ee ere i «| 


Jane's Aircraft Spectaculars: Hercules, Phantom, Harrier ..... each £6.95 Happy Landings avs aes 
Jane's World Aircraft Recognition Handbook .......... £6.50 DHBB The Story of de Havilland’s Raci 
Jane's Milestones of Flight eS awe £5.95 Flying the Big Jets ieee 
Jane's Aerospace Directory AIS DILU e15.00 The 91 Before Lindbergh <95 
Jane's High Speed Flight ...........--.- ibe eS £9.95 A Change of Wings 95, 
Jane's World Electronic Warfare Aircraft TAREE REA ee £9.95 Not Much of an Engineer... onors 95 
Jane's Boeing 747 (150 full colour pictures) Pub October 84 £5.95 —_Pooley’s Flight Guide 17th edition ..... 50 
Jane's The Planemakers (Jane's): Pilot's Information Guide............-- 75 
Boeing ; Going Foreign VFR ....... 5.95 
2. Westland R.T. Procedures for Pilots 00 
3. De Havilland Flying the VOR rer .00 
4. Shons.. To Be APilot.....- 


Instrument Flying, The Instrument 
The VOR & ADF 2nd edition inc DME 
Flight Safety Aerodynamics ........... 
The Flying Instructors 5 


Mighty Eighth War Manual by R. Freeman....... 
Jet Combat History: The Phantom by W. Boyne .... 
DC-6 Pictorial History and Production List 
Modem Civil Aircraft Series 

1. VC-1 = 


10... 00056 Aerobatics ....... 
2. BAe Concorde Flying Displays o... sesso. 
Airbus (A300, A310) Tool Box on the Wing... yee 
Radio Navigation for Pilots 2nd edition 


Boeing 747 ER 

cial Aircraft of the World (colour) .. 
f World War Il (colour) 

ry Aircraft (colour)... five 

‘of World War Il (colour) 

‘craft of the World (colour). 


Camera Above The Clouds ..........ss:+ssseseeree 
The Pilot in Command......-..-.. 
FROM THE FLIGHTDECK: 

1. London-Chicago ..... 
Aircraft Illustrated Annual 1985 ee 
The Dakota (Warnes) «...2.2-..000-0-screc01 seat iro 
World Airline Fleets 1985/6 Pub December 84 p&p £1 UK only . 
Airliner Production List 1984/5 Pub Sept 84 piae 
Biz-Jet 1985/6. Pub December 84... 
abc of Air Traffic Control ........ % 
Skytruck (Recommended reading) «..........2+...se000+ 
UK & Ireland Civil Aircraft Register 1984 (Air Britain) 


MASDC gesses spi Seen ad 
British Military Aircraft Serials & Markings (BARG! 


The History of US Naval Air Power (colour) EE Ne 
JP Airline Fleets 1984 (with colour pictures) + £1 p&p UK only. 
Airlines of Latin America .. 4 5 ees 

Airlines of USA Since 1914 


Airports of the World = 
The Air Defence of Britian 1914-1 


Boeing 707 „ss Belfast — Shorts Big Lifter 
De Havilland Heron (History & Production List) The Airline Handbook 1983/4... 


Aviation Fact File F/A-18 Hornet (colour) ......s..ssrsssrsssssesrsen 
An Illustrated Survey of the West's Modern Fighters (colour) . 
DHC-3 Otter (with colour) SEEN wsi 7; 
Aviation Security ,...», +... 
Major Airports of the World... 


je 
USAF Today (Full colour — Warbirds) «........ 


4 Spas 

Strategic Bombers 1945-85 . 
Boeing 727 Scrapbook... 
World Fighters 1945-85 .... 


L-1011 fristar & Lockheed Stary Arbona SES ceee 
Lrterh Realy tne ay td to ane World Airline Data News (latest issue) z Prga 
US Military Aviation Vol 1 (fuli colour =... Groo Anpa DaN siberian a ope eas 
The World Encyclopedia of Civil & Miltary Helicopters (colour... “£15.95 pata fipgh es dart SZA: peer’ Austrelsets £81) 
farrier At War «....0..-. eati rnane £12.95 ? j 

anen tlecticisiae Lightning : seraanstoqseresz4y £1288 Lloyd's of London Aircraft Types & Price Guidelines 1984... £26.00 
World Encyclopedia of Civil & Military Helicopters (colour) £17.95 Interceptor Fighters for the Royal Air Forces 1935-45. £12.95 
Warbirds (Osprey full colour). poe `. £6.95 * SPECIAL OFFER FOR CHRISTMA; : 
Mel og (Pub Nov) . £3.95 1 Sud Est Caravelle, 1 Handley Page Herald, 1 Boeing 747, 1 passenger 
Lloret oll ry pee ir . nen Flying Log Pook These, scan pone bought at this special 
Interceptor Fi AS the RAF gii x prices of .! inc p&p iur, Normal price for all 

erceptor Fight £12.95 4 £29.30 plus p&p 

1. Phantom (lan Allan) ........+ssssssesesssseseesseneeeees £4.95 Super Profile Series (Fowlis) 
2. Lightning (lan AMON)... ..c0sccesensesesesenssseesessesstesesreesssssrsess £595 1. B-29 Super Fortress 

Ill Encyclopedia of Mil Aircraft Of The World (colour) H/B - £5.95 2. Boeing 707. 
British Hawk (Osprey) ġ Re A a8 3. Harrier... at 
The All New VHF Airband Guide UK (Pub Jan 85) £1.95 4. Phantom il 
New Observers Book Of Airliners ......-cs:-seessessrecsesssecsseess "s £1.95 5. SeaKing........ 
New Observers Book Of Aircraft ............. £1.95 6. Super Etendard 
Ultralight & Microlight Aircraft Of The World £8.95 7. Mikoyan Gurevi 
Aviation Law For Pilots £6.95 8. Avro Vulcan ....... 
Pilot Error .»...s es £8.91 9. Sepecat Jaguar 
Automatic Flight Control pick ai “£12.95 10. Bell U-HÌ .......... 
Manwal Of AVIONICS A eA Aa £12.00 11. Grumman BF Bearcat....... eese 
Flying Displays (Airlife) ..........00..+..+ £10.95 12. Hawker Harrier 


ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED, PLEASE GIVE FULL DETAILS OF YOUR CARD AND ITS EXPIRY DATE. WE 
ALSO ACCEPT CHEQUES (PAYABLE ON AN ENGLISH BANK) AND EUROCHEQUES NO EXTRA CHARGE, OR PAY 
VIA OUR DIRECT GIRO DEBIT ACCOUNT No. 312 4657. 


Send your order to: DEPT ALDE, DPR MARKETING & SALES, 37 HEATH ROAD, 
TWICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX TW1 4AW, ENGLAND 
THIS IS ONLY A SELECTION OF WHAT WE STOCK — WRITE OR PHONE US FOR YOUR NEEDS. WE ALSO STOCK A WIDE RANGE OF 


POSTCARDS. ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE. PRICES AND DATES ARE CORRECT AT THE TIME OF GOING TO PRESS, BUT ARE SUBJECT 
TO VARIATION AND AVAILABILITY. 


POSTAGE: Orders in the UK add 10%. Orders over £20.00 post free. European orders add 10%. Rest of World sent by Mercury ASP. 
This is faster than surface mail and cheaper than airmail. Australasia/Far East orders up to the value of £20 add 50%. £21-£49 40%, £50- 
£74 35%, £75 and over 30%. USA/Canada up to £20 25%, £21-£74 25%, £75 and over 20%. Central & South America up to £20 35%, 
£21-£74 30%, £75 and over 25%. African Continent up to £20 40%, £21-£74 35%, £75 and over 30%. If ASP does not go to your 
country please add 75% Australasia/Far East, Rest of the World 50% for airmail postage. 


BUSES: 202 from Heathrow Airport passes the door. Others are 90B, 110, 267, 270, 281 and 290. 


OPEN TUESDAYS-FRIDAYS 09.00-1 7.30hrs —::— SATURDAYS 09.30-17.00hrs 
Telephone: 01-891 3169 (24nr answering service for Credit Card holders) 
DECEMBER 1984 575 


HARRIER AT WAR 


ALFRED PRICE 


The reminiscences of designer and pilots and photographs of development and 
action make this book the definitive account of what it was like to fly the Harrier 
and Sea Harrier in combat. 


114"*x84" cl20pp c160 illus £10.95 


British AirPower in the 1980s: 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Air Cdre R. A. MASON 

The Falklands War showed that Britain could project air power quickly and effectively 
over large distances and that our air forces are as well equipped, trained and motivated as 
ever. In this penetrating study, Air Cdre Mason examines the various facets of British air 
power — how today’s Royal Air Force fulfils its various functions in the complex 
technological world of modern air warfare, and how new equipment will enable it to do the 
same in years to come. 


114"x84" 128pp c170 illus £11.95 
MODERN CIVIL AIRCRAFT 3: 
AIRBUS 


ALAN J. WRIGHT 
The author has made an expert study of the members of the Airbus family, noting all 
aspects of their origin, production and operation, from the initial concepts to future 
projects. 

91"x63" 96pp cl10 illus paperback £3.95 


Acomplete range of lan Allan publications is available at the lan Allan Book Centre, 22 Birmingham Shopping Centre, Birmingham; 
and at David & Charles Bookshop, 36 Chiltern Street, London W1M 1PH; through our Mail Order Dept, or by calling at our Offices at 
Terminal House, Shepperton, Middlesex during normal office hours 09.00-17.30hrs Monday to Friday. 
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